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THE NATURE OF THE UNITY WE SEEK: 


STATEMENT OF THE DELEGATES OF THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 
DELIVERED AT THE NORTH AMERICAN FAITH AND ORDER 
STUDY CONFERENCE, OBERLIN, OHIO, SEPTEMBER, 1957 


As delegates to the North American Faith and Order Study Con- 
ference, appointed by His Eminence, Archbishop Michael, to rep- 
resent the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South America, 
we want to make the following preliminary statement. We are 
glad to take part in a study—conference, devoted to such a basic need 
of the Christian World as Unity. All Christians should seek Unity. 
On the other hand, we feel that the whole program of the forthcoming 
discussion has been framed from a point of view which we cannot con- 
scientiously admit. ““The Unity we seek” is for us a given Unity which 
has never been lost, and, as a Divine gift and an essential mark of 
Christian existence, could not have been lost. This Unity in the Church 
of Christ is for us a Unity in the Historical Church, in the fulness of 
faith, in the fulness of continuous sacramental life. For us, this Unity 
is embodied in the Orthodox Church, which kept, xatodiis and 
dvedhein@s, both the integrity of the Apostolic Faith and the integrity 
of the Apostolic Order. Our share in the study of Christian Unity is 
determined by our firm conviction that this Unity can be found only 
in the fellowship of the Historical Church, preserving faithfully the 
catholic tradition, both in doctrine and in order. We cannot commit 
ourselves to any discussion of these basic assumptions, as if they were 
but hypothetical or problematic. We begin with a clear conception of 
the Church’s Unity, which we believe has been embodied and realized 
in the age-long history of the Orthodox Church, without any change 
or break since the times when the visible Unity of Christendom was 
an obvious fact and was attested and witnessed to by an ecumenical 
unanimity, in the age of the Ecumenical Councils. We admit, of course, 
that the Unity of Christendom has been disrupted, that the unity of 
faith and the integrity of order have been sorely broken. But we do 
not admit that the Unity of the Church, and precisely of the “visible” 
and historical Church, has ever been broken or lost, so as to be now 
a problem of search and discovery. The problem of Unity is for us, 
therefore, the problem of the return to the fulness of Faith and Order, 
in full faithfulness to the message of Scripture and Tradition and in 
the obedience to the will of God: ‘That all may be one.” 
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Long before the breakup of the unity of Western Christendom, 
the Orthodox Church has had a keen sense of the essential importance 
of the oneness of Christian believers and from her very inception she 
h.s deplored divisions within the Christian world. As in the past, so 
in the present, she laments disunity among those who claim to be fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ, Whose purpose in the world was to unite all 
believers into one body. The Orthodox Church feeis that, since she 
has been unassociated with the events related to the breakdown of reli- 
gious unity in the West, she bears a special responsibility to contribute 
toward the restoration of the Christian unity which alone can render 
the message of the Gospel effective in a world troubled by threats of 
world conflict and general uncertainty over the future. 


It is with humility that we voice the conviction that the Orthodox 
Church can make a special contribution to the cause of Christian unity, 
because since Pentecost she has possessed the true unity intended by 
Christ. It is with this conviction that the Orthodox Church is always 
prepared to meet with Christians of other communions in inter- 
confessional deliberations. She rejoices over the fact that she is able 
to join those of other denominations in ecumenical conversations that 
aim at removing the barriers to Christian unity. However, we feel 
compelled in all honesty, as representatives of the Orthodox Church, 
to confess that we must qualify our participation, as necessitated by 
the historic faith and practice of our Church, and also state the general 
position that must be taken a{this inter-denominational conference. 


In considering the ‘nature of the unity we seek,” we wish to begin 
by making clear that our approach is at variance with that usually ad- 
vocated and ordinarily expected by participating representatives. The 
Orthodox Church teaches that the unity of the Church has not been 
lost, because she is the Body of Christ, and, as such, can never be 
divided. It is Christ as her head and the indwelling of the Holy Spirit 
that secure the unity of the Church throughout the ages. The presence 
of human imperfection among her members is powerless to obliterate 
the unity, for Christ Himself promised that the “gates of hell shall not 
prevail against the Church.” Satan has always sown tares in the field 
of the Lord and the forces of disunity have often threatened but have 
never actually succeeded in dividing the Church. No power can be 
mightier than the omnipotent will of Christ Who founded one Church 
only in order to bring men into unity with God. Oneness is an essen- 
tial mark of the Church. If it be true that Christ founded the Church 
as a means of unifying men divided by sin, then it must naturally fol- 
low that the unity of the Church was preserved by His divine omni- 
potence. Unity, therefore, is not just a promise, or a potentiality, but 
belongs to the very nature of the Church. It is not something which 
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has been lost and which should be recovered, but rather it is a perma- 
nent character of the structure of the Church. 


Christian love impells us to speak candidly of our conviction that 
the Orthodox Church has not lost the unity of the Church intended by 
Christ, for she represents the oneness which in Western Christendom 
has only been a potentiality. The Orthodox Church teaches that she 
has no need to search for a “lost unity,” because her historic conscious- 
ness dictates that she is the Una Sancta and that all Christian groups 
outside the Orthodox Church can recover their unity only by entering 
into the bosom of that Church which preserved its identity with early 
Christianity. These are claims that arise not from presumptuousness, 
but from an inner historical awareness of the Orthodox Church. In- 


deed, this is the special message of Eastern Orthodoxy to a divided 
Western Christendom. 


The Orthodox Church, true to her historical consciousness, declares 
that she has maintained an unbroken continuity with the Church of 
Pentecost by preserving the Apostolic faith and policy unadulterated. 
She has kept the “faith once delivered unto the saints” free from the 
distortions of human innovations. Man-made doctrines have never 
found their way into the Orthodox Church, since she has no necessary 
association in history with the name of one single father or theologian. 
She owes the fulness and the guarantee of unity and infallibility to the 
operation of the Holy Spirit and not to the service of one individual. 
It is for this reason that she has never felt the need for what is known 
as “a return to the purity of the Apostolic faith.” She maintains the 
necessary balance between freedom and authority and thus avoids the 
extremes of absolutism and individualism, both of which have done 
violence to Christian unity. 


We re-assert what was declared at Evanston and what has been 
made known in the past at all inter-denominational conferences at- 
tended by delegates of the Orthodox Church. It is not due to our per- 
sonal merit, but to divine condescension that we represent the Ortho- 
dox Church and are able to give expression to her claims. We are 
bound in conscience to state explicitly what is logically inferred: that 
all other bodies have been directly or indirectly separated from the 
Orthodox Church. Unity from the Orthodox standpoint means a return 
of the separated bodies to the historical Orthodox Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church. 

The unity which Orthodoxy represents rests on identity of faith, 
order, and worship. All three aspects of the life of the Church are 
outwardly safeguarded by the reality of the unbroken succession of 
Bishops which is the assurance of the Church’s uninterrupted continuity 
with Apostolic origins. This means that the uncompromised fulness 
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of the Church requires the preservation of both its episcopal structure 
and its sacramental life. Adhering tenaciously to her Apostolic herit- 
age, the Orthodox Church holds that no true unity is possible where 
episcopacy and sacrament are absent, and grieves over the fact that 
both institutions have either been discarded or distorted in certain quar- 
ters of Christendom. Any agreement on faith must rest on the author- 
ity of the enactments of the seven Ecumenical Councils which repre- 
sent the mind of the one undivided Church of antiquity and the subse- 
quent tradition as safeguarded in the life of the Orthodox Church. We 
regret that the problem of Ministry and that of the Apostolic Succes- 
sion were not included in the program of the Conference. All prob- 
lems of Order seem to be missing in the program. Now, in our opin- 
ion, they are basic for any study of Unity. 


Visible unity expressed in organizational union does not destroy 
the centrality of the Spirit among believers, but rather testifies to the 
reality of the oneness of the Spirit. Where there is the fulness of the 
Spirit, there too will outward unity be found. From Apostolic times 
the unity of Christian believers was manifested by a visible, organiza- 
tional structure. It is the unity in the Holy Spirit that is expressed in 
a unified visible organization. 


The Holy Eucharist, as the chief act of worship, is the outward 
affirmation of the inner relation rising from unity in the Holy Spirit. 
But this unity involves a consensus of faith among those participating. 
Intercommunion, therefore, is possible only when there is agreement 
of faith. Common worship in every case must presuppose a common 
faith. The Orthodox Church maintains that worship of any nature 
cannot be sincere unless there is oneness of faith among those partici- 
pating. It is with this belief that the Orthodox hesitate to share in 
joint prayer services and strictly refrain from attending inter-denomina- 
tional Communion services. 


A common faith and a common worship are inseparable in the his- 
torical continuity of the Orthodox Church. However, in isolation 
neither can be preserved integral and intact. Both must be kept in 
organic and inner relationship with each other. It is for this reason 
that Christian unity cannot be realized merely by determining what 
articles of faith or what creed should be regarded as constituting the 
basis of unity. In addition to subscribing to certain doctrines of faith, 
it is necessary to achieve the experience of a common tradition or 
communis sensus fidelium preserved through common worship within 
the historic framework of the Orthodox Church. There can be no true 
unanimity of faith unless that faith remains within the life and sacred 
tradition of the Church which is identical throughout the ages. It is 
in the experience of worship that we affirm the true faith, and con- 
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versely, it is in the recognition of a common faith that we secure the 
reality of worship in spirit and in truth. 

Thus the Orthodox Church in each locality insists on agreement of 
faith and worship before it will consider sharing in any inter-denomi- 
national activity. Doctrinal differences constitute an obstacle in the 
way of unrestricted participation in such activities. In order to safe- 
guard the purity of the faith and the integrity of the liturgical and 
spiritual life of the Orthodox Church, abstinence from inter-denomina- 
tional activities is encouraged on a local level. There is no phase of 
the Church’s life unrelated to her faith. Intercommunion with another 
Church must be grounded on a consensus of faith and a common under- 
standing of the sacramental life. The Holy Eucharist especially must 
be the liturgical demonstration of the unity of faith. 


We are fully aware of deep divergences which separate Christian 
denominations from each other in all fields of Christian life and exist- 
ence, in the understanding of faith, in the shaping of life, in the habits 
of worship. We are seeking, accordingly, unanimity in faith, an 
identity of order, a fellowship in prayer. But for us all the three are 
organically linked together. Communion in worship is only possible 
in the unity of faith. Communion presupposes Unity. Therefore, the 
term “Inter-communion” seems to us an epitome of that conception 
which we are compelled to reject. An “inter-communion” presupposes 
the existence of several separate and separated denominations, which 
join occasionally in certain common acts or actions. In the true Unity 
of Christ’s Church there is no room for several ‘“‘denominations.” 
There is, therefore, no room for “inter-communion.” When all are 
truly united in the Apostolic Faith and Order, there will be all-inclusive 
Communion and Fellowship in all things. 


It has been already stated by the Orthodox delegates in Edinburgh, 
in 1937, that many problems are presented at Faith and Order Con- 
ferences in a manner and in a setting which are utterly uncongenial to 
the Orthodox. We must repeat the same statement now. But again, 
as years ago at Edinburgh, we want to testify to our readiness and 
willingness to participate in study, in order that the Truth of the Gos- 
pel and the fulness of the Apostolic Tradition may be brought to the 
knowledge of all who truly, unselfishly, and devoutedly seek Unity 
in Our Blessed Lord and in His Holy Church, One, Catholic, and 
Apostolic. 

tRr. Rev. BisHop ATHENAGORAS KOKKINAKIS 
THE VERY REV, GEORGES FLOROVSKY 
THE VERY Rev. Eusesius A. STEPHANOU 
THE VERY Rev. GEORGE TSOUMAS 
THE REv. JOHN POULOS 





ORTHODOX THEOLOGY 
By HIS EMINENCE, ARCHBISHOP MICHAEL 


{The publication of this short but very poignant article by Archbishop Michael, 
the Editors feel, serves as a timely and necessary complement to the preceding 
statement, “The Nature of the Unity We Seek.” } 


When mention is made of Orthodox Theology, that theological 
system is implied which is based on the Holy Scriptures as well as on 
the Apostolic Tradition. Or, in other words, that dogmatic and ethical 
system is implied which is based on the Holy Scriptures as understood 
and interpreted under the light and within the realm of the Apostolic 
Tradition of the Church. Speaking about these two characteristically 
fundamental principles of Orthodox Theology, Basil the Great, Bishop 
of Caesarea in Cappadocia, and one of the most sagacious and ascetic 
fathers and teachers of the Church, asserts: ‘“With regard to the dogma 
and the teachings kept by the Church, we have taken some from the 
written teachings kept by the Church, and others we have received 
from the Apostolic Tradition through sacred action. Both lead to piety 
with the same power. He who has some experience in the Ecclesiastic 
Institutions would not contradict this. For if we should endeavor to 
forsake the unwritten word, under the pretext of its weakness, we 
would gravely damage the Gospel, as we would seem to be placing the 
message on a lower level.” 


From these words of our holy father, Basil the Great, it is clearly 
demonstrated that our Orthodox Church is right when she insists em- 
phatically that the Holy Scriptures and the Apostolic Tradition have 
the same significance and the same power for the Orthodox, both for 
the clergyman and the layman. 


First of all, it must be stressed that the Apostolic Tradition pre- 
ceded the Canon of the Holy Scriptures. To mention one example 
only, it suffices to refer the reader to the well-known words of the 
Apostle Paul to the Christians of Salonica: “Therefore, brethren, stand 
fast, and hold the traditions which ye have been taught, whether by 
word, or by our epistle.”” There existed, consequently, a period of many 
decades, during which the Christians led their lives, in faith and action, 
according to the tradition of the Apostles, which, as Basil the Great 
says, was spread from mouth to mouth, and was carried on from gen- 
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eration to generation until it was embodied and codified in the works 
of the major Fathers of the Church and in the resolutions of the seven 
Ecumenical and the ten local Synods of the Church. 


The second reason why the Holy Scriptures and the Apostolic Tradi- 
tion are of the same importance, and have the same power for the 
Orthodox clergyman and layman, is that there exist in Tradition ele- 
ments which, although not mentioned in the New Testament as they 
are in the Church today, are indispensable to the salvation of our souls. 


Worth mentioning is one more example from the words of St. Basil 
the Great. Specifically, it is that of invoking the Most Holy Ghost to 
descend on the Gifts. Following are the words of St. Basil the Great: 
“Which one of the Saints has left to us, in written form, the words of 
invocation for the elevation of the Bread of the Eucharist and the Cup 
of Blessing? We do not ourselves question what the Apostle or the 
Gospel mention, but we add more, before and after, which we have 
taken from the unwritten teachings because of their great power with 
regard to this sacred mystery.” The point in question is this: Our 
Orthodox Church believes that when the officiating priest raises his 
arms and prays saying, “Again we offer to Thee this reasonable and 
bloodless Service, and we ask and pray and supplicate: Send down Thy 
Holy Spirit upon us and upon these Gifts here presented. And make 
this Bread the Precious Body of Thy Christ, and that which is in this 
cup, the Precious Body of Thy Christ, changing [them] by Thy Holy 
Spirit.” Thus, the bread and wine are changed into the very Flesh and 
the very Blood of Christ. Therefore, without the words of invocation 
which, according to St. Basil, ‘“‘we have received from the unwritten 
teaching,” that is, from the Apostolic Tradition, it is impossible to 
have the sacred mystery of Eucharist; but without the mystery of 
Eucharist, in short, without the communion of the Flesh and Blood 
of Christ, there is no salvation for the soul. Very rightly, then, and 
quite logically, does our Mother Orthodox Church teach that the Holy 
Scriptures and the Apostolic Tradition have the same importance and 
the same power for all Orthodox. 


Church History also states emphatically and demonstrates clearly 
that the Apostolic Tradition came first; that in the times of the first 
centuries of the Church, it was through the Apostolic Tradition that 
Christianity took deep roots and became stable; and that the books 
which constitute the Holy Sriptures, in their form and number today, 
were preserved because of the Apostolic Tradition. It follows, then, 
that the Apostolic Tradition is very valuable and absolutely useful to 
the life and existence of the Church, It follows, also, that those who 
ignore or hold contempt for the Apostolic Tradition, as well as those 
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who enlarge Tradition and add to it elements foreign to the funda- 
mental dogmas that have been bequeathed to us, suffer a grave loss. 
To the former, thus, belong all the Protestants who have declared an 
implacable war against Tradition. To the latter belong the Roman 
Catholics who went as far as embodying in Tradition the primacy of 
the bishop of Rome as an indispensable element of faith for the salva- 
tion of the Christian soul. 


Orthodoxy alone, following the middle-of-the-road policy, which is 
also the royal road, neither added nor adds and neither subtracted nor 
takes anything away from the golden and adamant rule of the Apos- 
tolic Tradition. And precisely for this reason, Orthodoxy exists and is 
recognized and known to all, to foes and friends, as the preéminent 
Church of Tradition, otherwise as the One, Holy, Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church of the Creed. 


These words, which are descriptive of the Church, constitute, one 
could say, the converging point of the characteristics of Orthodox The- 
ology and, in a way, the articulation of the philosophical thinking of 
Orthodox Theology. 


The Orthodox theologian should subsequently never forget that he 
belongs to and is the interpreter of the One, Holy, Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church of Christ: 


The One — Orthodox adherents should avoid any movement lead- 
ing to the severance of the unity in the Church, and also avoid even 
the least disobedience toward Her. 


The Holy—they should emphasize that Christ-like attitude that 
characterizes the practical manifestations of the every-day life of Chris- 
tians, in their individual as well as in their group life. 


The Catholic — they should strive to echo the voice of Orthodoxy 
throughout the world. 


The Apostolic — they should endeavor to preach that the Apostolic 
Tradition neither diminishes nor increases, but remains always the 
golden rule of the life and the teachings of the Orthodox Church. 
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HOLY CROSS 
GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL: 
TWENTY YEARS OF PROGRESS, 1937-1957 


By BISHOP ATHENAGORAS 


Twenty years ago the Greek Orthodox Faithful of North and South 
America established the Holy Cross Orthodox Theological School at 
Pomfret Center, Connecticut, and thus displayed the vision that today 
has become fulfillment. This vision of the Greek people in 1937 is 
indeed unusual when one considers the fact that two decades ago the 
United States — and, in fact, the entire world — was in the midst of 
imponderable and often insurmountable problems and difficulties: At 
home, men and women by the hundreds of thousands were out of 
work; an economic depression was sapping the creative strength of the 
nation; Americans, usually intrepid and enthusiastic challengers of the 
forces of inertia, were apathetic and pessimistic; and American domes- 
tic and foreign policy had become directionless as a result of the steril- 
izing effects of the great depression. And abroad, an equally serious 
situation existed, for a leviathan of a different sort was ominously 
prowling about. This was the totalitarian advancement of the infamous 
systems of Hitler's nazism and Mussolini’s fascism, which had already 
indicated their insatiable thirst for power and aggrandizement. 


Today, the rapid progress of the Holy Cross Greek Orthodox Theo- 
logical School in Brookline, Massachusetts is a noble symbol of the 
boundless faith, of the long dreams, the ardent hopes, the eternal 
longing, and the magnanimous courage of the Greek people of Amer- 
ica, who as poor immigrants departed from their homeland in great 
numbers in order to establish new homes and a new life in a nation 
of vast promise and golden opportunity. When the Greek Orthodox 
congregations in the western hemisphere grew in numbers, the demand 
for locally trained priests became increasingly evident, and it was the 
first Clergy Convocation, held in New York in August of 1921, that 
decided to found the first Greek Orthodox Seminary of St. Athanasius 
in Astoria, Long Island, New York, which, unfortunately, had to con- 
tend with great difficulties, superior to its means, and was therefore 
compelled to close in 1924. Consequently, the Patriarchal Seminary 
at Halki, Constantinople, and the Theological School of the University 
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of Athens, supplied the parish priests for the Greek Orthodox commu- 
nities in the Americas. However, this was only a transitional and 
emergency solution to an intricate, if not critical, problem; for the 
realization was too strong — and it would be naive to deny or ignore 
this point-— that the Americas demanded, and should have, parish 
priests who had come from and were reared in the American milieu 
itself, and who understood the American way of life, in its religious, 
intellectual, and social scope. 


Few can deny that the Greek spirit, past and present, admits either 
failure or lasting disappointment. One need only to look at the pages 
of history to appreciate the fact that in every field of human endeavor, 
Greek ingenuity has overcome problems and obstacles to which other 
nations and peoples have surrendered. In the light of this heritage of 
heroism, the Greeks of modern-day America, fully conscious of the 
necessity for American-trained Orthodox clergymen, decided in 1937 
to found a new school, whose life could be both economically and spir- 
itually secure. Subsequently, with the guidance of the present Ecumeni- 
cal Patriarch Athenagoras, then Archbishop of North and South Amer- 
ica, and under the deanship of Rt. Rev. Athenagoras, then Bishop of 
Boston, and now Archbishop of Thyateira in London, the Pomfret 
Seminary was opened in September of 1937, with the first class gradu- 
ating in June of 1942. The academic and pastoral policies that were 


to take place at the Pomfret Seminary were of a decisive and positive 
nature: For we all realize the perennial problems of fusing old tradi- 
tions, customs, and attitudes with the new — in this case, the blending 
of the Greek and American ways. Yet, the pioneering spirit of the 
Greeks in America was comparable to the decisiveness and necessity 
of the changes themselves. 


The transference of the Seminary from Pomfret to Brookline in 
1947 was dictated by the recognition of the fact that preparation for 
the Orthodox priesthood was more than monastic training in a strict 
theological sense. Indeed, it was understood that the Greek-American 
priests would have to compete in many ways with clergymen of other 
denominations, spiritual leaders who, we must admit, because of the 
long tenure of their denominations in the United States, had been 
thoroughly trained in theological institutions supported by great en- 
dowments and years of establishment. By moving the seminary to 
Brookline, the Orthodox Church leadership envisioned the values and 
advantages of creating a Greek Orthodox Seminary in the center of 
dynamic intellectual activity: in Boston — “lub of the solar system,” 
as Oliver Wendell Holmes aptly phrased it — in an area where other 
great divinity schools, universities, and libraries are to be found, easily 
accessible to the Orthodox students. The Greek Orthodox Church lead- 
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ership stressed, then and now, that if Orthodoxy is to preach the Word 
of God, if Orthodoxy is to lead man to spiritual enlightenment, to the 
embracing of love, of éydxn, of Christian brotherhood, it would be of 
paramount importance for the Greek priest to be a fully educated spir- 
itual leader — one who would be aware of the values of the liberal 
arts, in addition, of course, to his total dedication to the perpetuation 
and further ennoblement of Christian Orthodox ideals. 


The present Seminary is in every way a splendid tribute to Greek 
vision and fulfillment. First in 1937 at Pomfret, and then a decade 
later at Brookline, the Seminary was physically a poor structure — as 
poor and humble, yet as optimistic and heroic in spirit as the early 
Greek immigrant himself. The Seminary was in the beginning an idea 
and the embodiment of future promise. Today the promise has been 
kept, for the Holy Cross Greek Orthodox Theological School is the 
magnificent ideal that has been turned into a reality. Over tortuous 
paths, midst heartache and disappointment, through joy and sorrow, 
the idea of the Greek Seminary has become a symbol of the patience 
and devotion of the Greek people in America. Today we have an ac- 
credited Seminary, a modern religious institution, duly recognized 
throughout the United States by leading universities, scholarly organ- 
izations, and educational agencies. We have a unique institution that 


successfully bridges Orthodox Tradition and the contemporary Amer- 
ican way of life, a school that now awards accredited baccalaureate 
degrees and honors: the Bachelor of Arts, the Bachelor of Divinity, 
and Master of Sacred Theology. 


Twenty years are but a brief moment in the life of a school. Tradi- 
tions, we must bear in mind, are not built overnight. Classrooms, and 
libraries and campuses alone do not make a school. However, great 
teachers and great scholars do; and yet in our Seminary great teachers 
and scholars must primarily be devout and humble Christian Orthodox 
believers, as unselfish in their strivings to set fine Christian examples, 
as in their constant intellectual endeavors and research seeking Truth. 
Unfortunately, in many schools and universities, academic values alone 
tend to motivate the teacher; in a Greek Orthodox seminary, the fac- 
ulty, however, must be judged first by its spirit of dedication, not 
only to scholarship, which all too often becomes a deified end in itself, 
but also, and above all, to Christian Orthodox living, where the em- 
phasis must be on &gety, on the virtues of humility and of prudence. 
In short, the teachers in our Seminary must be first in their humanity — 
in their toleration and understanding, in their examples to the future 
Preachers of the Word. Only then can high scholarship follow, for 
scholarship without Christian virtue becomes arrogance. 
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Above all, the Tradition and rich cultural heritage of Christian Or- 
thodoxy must be maintained at the Theological School. But it takes 
time to strike abiding roots, to grow and flourish. None the less, in our 
School, Christian Hellenism has a very old and venerable religious 
tradition as well as a tradition of learning, as vibrant and immortal 
as the writings and teachings of the Eastern Church Fathers themselves. 
We all know that Greek Orthodox centers of learning have flourished 
almost uninterruptedly from the earliest times; that, in addition, the 
Hellenic tradition of learning has likewise flourished undefiled from the 
days of Plato’s Academy and Aristotle’s Lyceum. It is our earnest wish, 
then, that the Seminary will echo the voices and tradition of ages rich 
and pure in spiritual values. 


To be sure, this lofty task has been the guiding light of the Theo- 
logical School administration and faculty through the years. Former 
Deans like Archbishop Athenagoras, Bishop Ezekiel, and the Archi- 
mandrite Nicon D. Patrinacos, now moved on to positions of other and 
important ecclesiastical responsibility, labored munificently in their 
attempts to perfect the theological and academic structure of the 
School. From the very beginning, the Seminary has had the very en- 
viable distinction of including in its program of studies an intensive 
curriculum comprising the fundamentals and mastery of the Greek 
language and literature of both ancient and Christian times, not neg- 
lecting, of course, the importance of the liberal arts, of the vital dis- 
ciplines of English, of literature, history, and the sciences — in short, 
not slighting the liberal arts which are in themselves the spearhead of 
Greek paideia and academic truths passed down through the centuries. 
The questions often arise in the minds of persons who ask: Does Greek 
Orthodoxy ignore the English language and western learning? Does 
Greek Orthodoxy tend to create a group within a group, even one that 
is antagonistic to the foreign west? The answer to such questions is 
No. Not too long ago, Archbishop Michael, in a very stimulating and 
enlightening address answered such queries in a most categorical man- 
ner when, in words that need repeating, he said: 


“When we say we want, and insist, that our youth should 
learn Greek, certainly we do not mean by that to become a na- 
tion within a nation, and to lose contact with our American 
environment. Such a view has never been adopted by our 
Church. We are as much Americans as any other American 
citizen from whatever origin he may come. . . . We of Greek 
descent are bilingual American citizens just as most French, 
Dutch, German and others in this country. For this reason, our 
Church for many years has been developing a program of train- 
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ing bilingual priests and teachers, the former at our Theological 
School in Brookline, and the latter at our St. Basil’s Academy.”* 


To fulfill its destiny and visions, the Holy Cross Greek Orthodox 
Theological School must be strengthened and be made to expand into 
a great religious center of learning. It is the beautiful opportunity of 
American Hellenes to dedicate themselves unselfishly to this task. The 
Theological School has a great deal to give us, as we have much to 
give in return, for this School will, in every way, provide the spiritual 
and cultural link between Christian Orthodoxy and the diaspora. 
American Hellenes need the spiritual and cultural sustenance that a 
School like Holy Cross can give; but they also have much to give, 
not alone in moneys which are so urgently needed, but in thought and 
in wisdom and in knowledge. Although the Theological School has 
made great strides among other institutions of higher learning, it has 
not yet attained the greatness which its founders envisioned for it. 
Academic departments need to be expanded and reinforced; new build- 
ings must be erected soon; opportunities for scholars and theologians 
must be provided; and endowments for study and research are vitally 
required. The Theological School must be made to grow even higher, 
and its roots must be constantly watered so that it may attain and 
maintain stability and security. 


Our concern with material progress must not overshadow the ide- 
ological position, the educational and pastoral philosophy of our 
School. Indeed, the faculty and students of the Theological School re- 
main true, scholastically, to the Hellenic precepts of ancient times, 
with their emphasis on high character and high standards. The classic 
Greek oxovdavétns, which poets and writers of mankind have always 
acclaimed, becomes united with the etoé6era of Christian Orthodox 
fellowship, inspiring, motivating, and molding the character of the 
theological students. Spiritually, the religious philosophy of the Theo- 
logical School is best expressed in the words of our Lord Jesus Christ: 
“Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you: and, lo, 1 am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.”* To the faculty and 
students of our School, these words of Christ are not mere echoes of 
idealism. These are rather living and saving words and embody the 
moral and scholastic discipline for which all should strive, especiziiy 
in the contemporary period of materialism and science and secularism, 


1 Archbishop Michael, “The Relationship Between the Greek Orthodox 
Church and Education,” The Orthodox Observer (May, 1957), p. 107. 
2 Matthew 28:19-20. My italics. 
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at the altars of which many misinformed and misguided people too 
often worship. These are words that are extremely noteworthy in the 
present period of insecurity and anxiety, when, as the late Gordon 
Keith Chalmers, President of Kenyon College, has so well observed, 
“the theological ignorance of American humane learning has con- 
tributed to ethical ignorance and moral decline.’’* 


Ethical ignorance and moral decline —how disquieting are these 
words which are at once an indictment of our culture and our educa- 
tional system. Truly, the faculty and administration at our Seminary 
cannot fail but to view with dismay and sadness the fact that the con- 
temporary educational philosophy — even in some seminaries and reli- 
gious centers of learning — is one of dark confusion and of plaguing 
skepticism, of the lack of realization that Christian belief is tantamount 
to Christian morality. The pragmatism — the rational science and ex- 
perimental practice — that tends to dictate the educational thinking 
and planning of schools in general is resisted at every point at the 
Theological School, where Christian Orthodox Tradition is the bulwark 
of faith against the creeping spirit of decadence and spiritual indif- 
ference that are to be found on campuses throughout the country.‘ 
Above all, the pragmatism inherent in some educational philosophies, 
the roots of which go back to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and to the doctrines and theories of Voltaire and Rousseau, is not 
underestimated by Christian Orthodoxy; for, indeed, the claims that 
science is the only true guide needed in life, that spiritual life actually 
rests on the foundation of rational and utilitarian theories and expla- 
nations, are powerful arguments in many circles. Yet, at every point, 
our theological students are taught to rebut and repel these claims, 
nay, these sins of omission. 


In his very fine and illuminating book published several years ago, 
Russell Kirk eloquently concluded that the Academy should devote 
itself “to the proposition that the fear of God, and not the mastery 
over man and nature, is the object of learning.”® While we at the 
Theological School agree with such a sentiment, we go one step beyond 
this: for not only do we recognize the dangers of intellectual medi- 
ocrity — and here we are in full agreement with educators like retiring 
President Harold Dodds of Princeton, President A. Whitney Grisworld 
of Yale, and Canon Bernard Iddings Bell of the Protestant Episcopal 


8G. K. Chalmers, The Republic and the Person (Chicago: Henry Regnery, 
1952), p. 183. 

4 See Baker Brownell, ‘““What Is Decadence,” The College and the Commu- 
nity (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952), pp. 93-100. 
5 Russell Kirk, Academic Freedom (Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1955), p. 191. 
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Church — but also view with increasing alarm the spiritual illiteracy 
that exists on a universal scale. Of course, the current religious revival, 
which is apparently exerting greater influence, cannot be ignored or 
underestimated, and as Christian Orthodox we fervently hope that this 
movement will not stop. 


We strongly feel that moral discipline is part of Christian belief 
and religious faith, which can only be found within the framework 
and tradition of the Christian Church. We at the Theological School 
feel that the progress and education of man cannot be complete “with- 
out the studies that have to do with God and the mystery of existence 
and experience,”® and we call upon other religious institutions to join 
us in the endeavor, as part of a common Christian attempt, to reap- 
praise the spiritual languor of our times, which, unless it is checked 
without delay, will disintegrate into spiritual bankruptcy. In the words 
of Lewis Mumford: “What is demanded is a recrystallization of the 
positive values of life, and an understanding of the basic issues of good 
and evil, of power and form, of force and grace, in the actual world. 
In short: the crisis presses toward a social conversion, deep-seated, or- 
ganic, religious in its essence, so that no part of personal or political 
existence will be untouched by it: a conversion that wil! transcend the 
arid pragmatism that has served as a substitute for religion.”’* 


The Holy Coss Orthodox Theological School in its philosophy of 
education embraces wholeheartedly the Christian tradition of restraint, 
contemplation, and spiritual and moral discipline. In their theological 
preparation, the Greek Orthodox students must be prepared unhesitat- 
ingly to affirm that way of life that is based on Christian Orthodox 
dogma, and especially to combat the evils of secularism. The Very 
Rev. Vassily Zenkovsky very well expresses the Orthodox concept of 
education when he states: 


“If our intellectual life is to be creative and productive, it 
must be closely tied up with our spiritual life. And here nothing 
can replace the Church and the impact of its grace on the soul. 
One of the main themes in the Orthodox theory of religious 
education consists precisely in relating our educational influence 
with the Church. This does not necessarily mean an external tie 
between educational work and the Church, although this of 
course would be very desirable, but rather an overcoming of the 
very spirit of secularism. On the other hand, this does not mean 


® Chalmers, p. 183. ; ; 
7 Lewis Mumford, “The Corruption of Liberalism,” New Republic, April 
29, 1940, p. 573. 
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any alienation of children from the modern world. One need 
not imitate Rousseau who made Emile live outside society dur- 
ing his childhood, for one cannot and should not isolate children 
from contemporary life. And it is here that we clearly realize 
the necessity of an Orthodox culture, which is not simply a 
combination of inner religiosity with secularized actuality, but 
a transformation of the modern world in the spirit of Ortho- 
doxy.”’® 


The role of the Christian Orthodox clergyman, thus, is a momentous 
one. Yet, we feel certain that, as the great classicist Gilbert Highet 
points out, “The Christian Church kis been best in those periods when 
it took its mission of teaching most seriously, and its priests still show 
their noblest side when they teach us how to bear what must be 
borne.”® When the Theological School was founded in 1937, its far- 
sighted supporters envisioned the day when the Greek Orthodox Faith- 
ful would need specially trained spiritual leaders. Today, the Theo- 
logical School can and will provide such leadership. Economic stzength 
becomes real not only from money and natural resources, but from 
knowledge and skills, from dreamers and planners. There is no greater 
asset for any people, no greater guarantee of man’s very survival, than 
the religious institutions that they support. 


To the Greek Orthodox in the Americas, the Theological School 
will become, if it is not already, the first priority. A great deal lies 
ahead of us, and it is with prayer and supplication that we entreat the 
Almighty for divine guidance in the great task before us. Posterity 
will thank all of their wisdom, of their efforts, of their means, to make 
Holy Cross Orthodox Theological School a great institution. It will 
be a blessing to all. And so we now give reverent thanks, and we 
rejoice and commemorate this blessed event, however inadequately; 
and with deep pride and profound humility, with hope for the future, 
with abiding faith in the Will of God, we record this twentieth 
anniversary of vision and fulfillment. 


Hoy Cross 
GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


8 The Very Rev. Vassily Zenkovsky, ‘“‘On Orthodox Education,” St. Viadi- 
mir’s Seminary Quarterly (April, 1957), p. 6. Author's italics. 

® Gilbert Highet, The Art of Teaching (New York: Vintage Books, 1954), 
p- 239. 





HARVARD AND HELLAS 
By GEORGE HUNTSTON WILLIAMS 


{The following is an address given on May 5, 1957, marking the twentieth 
anniversary of the Holy Cross Theological School.—Ep.} 


I might entitle my words of greeting: “Harvard and Hellas.” 


Students and professors in seminaries and colleges are keenly con- 
scious at this season of the academic year of the final examinations. 
We are probably accustomed to think of final examinations as an 
ancient practice of education. Actually it was only a hundred years 
ago this spring that Harvard introduced the first blue-books and re- 
quired each student to undergo a written examination on the year's 
work under the watchful eyes of deputized members of the Honorable, 
the Reverend, the Board of Overseers. The pedagogical innovation 
was proceeding uneventfully when it was reported that the professor 
of Greek, in an outburst of righteous indignation, had burned all his 


blue-books, unread. This protest with lightning and thunderbolt was 
a characteristic reaction of that Greek-born, half-legendary, half- 
Olympian professor of classics, Evangelinos Apostolides Sophocles. 


It is appropriate that we not only commemorate the twentieth an- 
niversary of the Greek seminary but also observe, at least in passing, 
the hundredth anniversary of that singular academic protest which, 
had it been successful, might have made academic life easier not for 
the students alone but also for their professors! 


Professor Sophocles of the Zeus-like locks argued that the instructor 
could know much more about his students through the old-fashioned 
daily recitations than from the final and impersonal scribblings of a 


blue-book. 


Professor Sophocles was born at the foot of Mt. Pelion about 1800 
and studied both in Cairo and St. Catherine’s monastery on Mt. Sinai. 
He was encouraged to come to Massachussetts by the Reverend Josiah 
Brewer of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. Shortly after the blue-book episode, and despite his now re- 
nowned opposition to modern pedagogy, he was raised to a unique 
position in American education, the first professor of Ancient, Byzan- 
tine, and Modern Greek (1860-1883). At the end of his career the 
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University published a memorial edition of his magisterial Greek 
Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods. 


Since the time of Professor Sophocles many sons of Hellas have 
followed him in serving on the Harvard Faculty. 


In the academic year following his death in 1883, Greek for the 
first time ceased to be a requisite for the freshman year at Harvard. 
Sophocles and his colleagues in classics had valiantly tried to stem 
the tide. 

At the founding of the College with its primary objective of train- 
ing a learned clergy for the wilderness, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
were basic. From early times there was a commencement oration in 
each of the three classical languages of Western civilization, the three 
languages of the inscription on the Cross of Christ. 


It was also an “ancient and laudable practice,” dating from the 
administration of President Henry Dunster, that at morning prayers 
every student translated some portion of the Old Testament out of 
the Hebrew into Greek, except the freshmen, who were indulged to 
the extent of being required merely to read out of English into Greek. 
A similar exercise was the principal action at evening prayer. 


More significant than this great stress on the Greek tongue was the 
widespread theory of the translatio studii whereby the University in 
Cambridge could trace its academic lineage back through old Cam- 
bridge and Paris to the University of Athens. 


Thus the changes in language requirements at Harvard the year 
after the death of Professor Sophocles represented a real break in the 
humanistic tradition which overcame Harvard no less than other col- 
leges at about this time. Nevertheless, the establishment of the Dum- 
barton Oaks center of Byzantine studies, and the more recent assign- 
ment of a large place to Byzantine and Orthodox studies at the Har- 
vard Divinity School, are among the many evidences of the preéminence 
of Hellas, ancient, patristic, and modern, in the life and research of 
Harvard University. 


From reminiscing about Harvard’s past I should like to turn to the 
present and future of Holy Cross. Here the legacy of ancient and 
patristic Hellas is being freshly reworked to the strengthening of the 
whole Orthodox community in America and to the cultural enrichment 
of us all. On each of these two aspects of the role and mission of 
Holy Cross I should like to say a word. 

All of Greece, including the ancient capital of the Byzantine Em- 
pire and the Seat of the Ecumenical Patriarch, had fallen beneath the 
Turk before the discovery of the New World. As a free and modern 
state Greece is younger than the United States. Moreover, today, 
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scarcely a century and a quarter after the War of Independence, Greece 
stands alone of all the Orthodox lands uncontrolled by communism. 
The Church of Greece at home and in the diaspora therefore carries 
the heavy burden not only of representing Greek Orthodoxy as the 
ethnic religion but also of giving intellectual and organizational leader- 
ship to Orthodox Catholicism as a whole. 


These interests coincide at Holy Cross. Primarily concerned for the 
training of clergymen for Greek-speaking parishes in this country and 
Canada, Holy Cross has also on its Faculty one distinguished priest of 
the Russian Orthodox Church and looks forward to becoming in the 
years ahead a great center of pan-Orthodox learning. 


And this leads me to the second point, the significance of Holy 
Cross for those of us outside the Orthodox communion. We need you 
as fellow Americans and we need you as fellow Christians. 


America has been enriched by the diverse traditions woven together 
in our society. Yet there is today a tremendous urge towards a unified, 
conformist pattern of life and thought and even worship — a kind of 
national democratic theism. 


We rejoice, therefore, both as Protestants and as Catholics, in the 
increasingly vigorous witness of Orthodoxy in American life. It is not 
that we are religiously relativistic or prudentially tolerant. Instead, 
we have come to recognize as Christians that it is in a free and volun- 
tarist society like America, where neither the Churches nor the agencies 
of the State trespass upon the proper domain of the other, that our 
Christian life and thought can best unfold; for in the critical pluralism 
of American religious and political life each religious society or com- 
munity is challenged by all the others to live up to the highest in its 
own tradition to the greater glory of God and to the mutual strengthen- 
ing of one another in our open commonwealth. Holy Cross as a grow- 
ing center for training in the traditions of Hellas and Orthodoxy has 
an important contribution to American life as a whole, and the more 
so for the reason that the older American centers of learning, espe- 
cially here on the Eastern seaboard, will be indirect beneficiaries of 
this fresh academic and religious vitality. 


It is because the spirit of intense faith, combined with love of the 
old and openness to the new, characterizes the clerical professors and 
the lay trustees and benefactors of Holy Cross that I feel especially 
honored, as a member of the Faculty of Divinity of the oldest school in 
America, to salute you on this auspicious occasion of your twentieth 
anniversary. 


HARVARD DivINiTy SCHOOL 





INTERNATIONAL STATUS OF THE ECUMENICAL 
PATRIARCHATE 


By BASIL S. GIANNAKAKIS 


{With this article Mr. Giannakakis concludes his study 
of the Ecumenical Patriarchate.—Ep.} 


Vv 


According to the Convention signed between Greece and Turkey on 
January 30, 1923, both countries agreed on the compulsory exchange 
of their respective minorities excepting the Greeks in Constantinople 
and the Turks in western Thrace. The Convention provided for the 
institution of a mixed commission.™ 


While the Graeco-Turkish exchange of populations was in prog- 
ress, the dispute regarding the interpretation of Article 2 of the Con- 
vention™ had not yet been decided. Disagreement had especially arisen 


on the meaning of the word “established” (é¢ab/is in the French text) 


6216 Treaty Series, CMD No. 1929, at 175-187 (1923). For a study of 
the transfer of minority populations see Ladas, The Exchange of Minorities — 
Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey (1932). 


83 Article 11 provides that the mixed commission will be composed of four 
members representing each of the High Contracting Parties and three members 
chosen by the Council of the League of Nations from among nationals of pow- 
ers which did not take part in the war of 1914—1918. It has full power to take 
the measures necessitated by the execution of the Convention and to decide all 
questions to which this Convention may give rise. 


The provision regarding the exchange of populations gave rise to bitter dip- 
lomatic controversy between France and Turkey. Turkey expelled nationals of 
the French mandate of Syria on the ground that they belonged to the Greek 
Orthodox Church. But the French Government contended that Syrians were to 
be considered as French Nationals. See Sousa, The Capitulatory Régime of 
Turkey, 244-5 (1933) at note 31. 

64 This article provides: ‘Ne seront pas compris dans l’échange prévu a 
l’Article 1**: (a) les habitants grecs de Constantinople . . . Seront cosidérés 
comme habitants grecs de Constantinople tous les Grecs déja établis avant le 30 
otcobre 1918 dans les circonscriptions de la Prefecture de la Ville de Constan- 
tinople, telles qu’elles sont délimitées par la loi de 1912.” 
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as applied to Greeks in Constantinople. This disagreement extended 
to the status of the Patriarch in Constantinople. 


On December 13, 1924, the Council of the League of Nations, at 
the request of the Mixed Commission, decided to ask the Permanent 
Court of International Justice to give an advisory opinion on the mean- 
ing of the word “established.” © 


The Court decided that, “The word ‘established,’ having been used 
to describe a portion of the Greek inhabitants of Constantinople, natu- 
tally embraces those inhabitants who, on October 30, 1918, were al- 
ready residing at Constantinople with the intention of remaining there 
for an extended period.”** The Court rejected the contention of the 
Turkish representative that to determine the meaning of the word 
établis™ it was necessary to have resort to Turkish law.® 


The Turkish delegation insisted on reference to Turkish law since, 
in their opinion, any decision arrived at without reference to Turkish 
local law would be in complete derogation of Turkish sovereignty. 
But as the Permanent Court has pointed out in the Wimbledon case, 
“the right of entering into international engagements is an attribute 
of State sovereignty.” Moreover, it is evident in the present case that 
both the High Contracting Parties have assumed equal and reciprocal 
obligations. Hence it is futile to argue that a natural interpretation of 


the terms of the convention would infringe the sovereign rights of any 
of the Parties. 


At these hearings before the Court, the Greek Government sought 
a decision of the Court exempting from exchange high ecclesiastical 
dignitaries of the Orthodox Church. Mr. Politis represented that, apart 
from any question of establishment at Constantinople, the prelates of 


65 The question was _ in the following terms: “What meaning and 


scope should be attributed to the word ‘established’ in Article 2 of the Conven- 
tion of Lausanne of January 30, 1923, regarding the exchange of Greek and 
Turkish populations, in regard to which discussions have arisen and arguments 
have been put forward which are contained in the documents communicated by 
the Mixed Commission? And what conditions must the persons who are de- 
scribed in Article 2 of the Convention of Lausanne under the name of ‘Greek 
inhabitants of Constantinople’ fulfill in order that they may be considered as 
‘established’ under the terms of the Convention and exempt from compulsory 
exchange?” P.C.L.J., Ser. C, No. 7-1 at 54-5 (1925). 

66 P.C.I.J., Ser. B, No. 10 at 19 (advisory opinion 1925). 

67 The word ‘etablissemnet’’ embraced two essential factors: residence and 
stability—the intention to continue residence in a particular place for an ex- 
tended period. 

68 P.C.1.J. at 22 op. cit. supra. 

69 JJ. at 21. 
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the Orthodox Church were exempt from exchange, since by reason of 
their functions, they had to reside there to carry on the services of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate under the conditions agreed upon at Lausanne 
on January 10, 1923, between Turkey and the Allied Powers.” 


Dr. Teufik Rouchday Bey, the Turkish delegate, contended that 
the question of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, being a matter exclusively 
within the domestic jurisdiction of Turkey, had not been properly re- 
ferred to the Court and could not, therefore, be dealt with by it.” The 
Court declined to pass on the question, on the ground that it was not 
included among the questions placed before it by the League of Na- 
tions for advisory opinion. The Convention and the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne of July 24, 1923, are significant since they form the major basis 
for the international protection of minorities in Turkey.” 


VI 
The Treaty of Lausanne 


The International Status of the Ecumenical Patriarchate is also 
guaranteed by the provisions of the Treaty of Lausanne of July 24, 
1923, concerning the protection of minorities." 


Under the Treaty, the Turkish Government guaranteed full and 
complete protection of life and liberty to all inhabitants of Turkey 
without distinction as to birth, nationality, language, race or religion. 
The inhabitants of Turkey were moreover given the full freedom to 


70 Td. at 15. Id. at 16. 

™ The Council, had it wished to obtain the Court’s opinion on this point 
which was the subject of discussion at Lausanne, would have presented the mat- 
ter before the Court in express terms. Under these circumstances, the Court 
thought it proper to decline jurisdiction on this question. Id. at 17. Further- 
more, a State cannot directly ask for an advisory opinion nor can two States 
which are parties to a dispute make the request, or modify in any way a request 
made by the Council or the Assembly. See case on interpretation of the Caphan- 
daris--Koloff Agreement, P.C.I.J., Ser. A/B, No. 45 (1932). 

72 Article 16 of the Convention is most important. It provides: “. . . No 
obsiacle shall be placed in the way of the i itants of the districts excepted 
from exchange under Article 2 exercising freely their right to remain in or to 
enjoy to the full their liberties and rights of property in Turkey and in Greece. 
This provision shall not be invoked as a motive for preventing the free aliena- 
tion of property belonging to inhabitants of the said regions which are excepted 
from the exchange.” 

78 Articles 37-45. For the text of the Treaty see 16 Treaty Series, CMD No. 
1929 (1923); also League of Nations Treaty Series, No. 701 (1924); also 18 
Am. ]. Int'l L., 1-116 (suppl. 1924). 
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pursue, whether in public or private, any creed, religion or belief, the 
observance of which shall not be incompatible with public order and 
good morals. Non-Moslem minorities could enjoy full freedom of 
movement and of emigration."* The Treaty assured the minorities, 
among other things, equality before law and the freedom to foster 
their own language.” As far as Turkish nationals belonging to non- 
Moslem minorities were concerned, they had equal rights to establish, 
manage, and control at their own expense, charitable, religious and 
social institutions, schools and other establishments for instruction and 
education, with the right to use their own language and to exercise 
their own religion freely therein.”° 


Although the minorities had been deprived of nearly all their for- 
mer privileges, in matters concerning family law or personal status, 
the Turkish government undertook to take measures permitting the 
settlement of those questions in accordance with the customs of those 
minorities. Turkey, furthermore, undertook to grant full protection 
to the churches, synagogues, cemeteries and other religious establish- 
ments, belonging to those minorities. She also granted all facilities 
and authorization to the religious and charitable institutions of those 
minorities, existing at that time in Turkey.” Finally Turkey, conceding 
that the stipulations with regard to the protection of minorities gave 
rise to international obligations, agreed to place them under the guar- 
antee of the League of Nations. She also recognized the international 
character within the meaning of Article 14 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations of any dispute that might arise between the con- 
cerned parties regarding the provisions of this treaty. Moreover, it 
was also agreed to that any such dispute on the request of the other 
party could be referred to the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, the decision of which shall be final, having the same force and 
effect as an award under Article 13 of the Covenant.” 


The provisions of the Treaty of Lausanne, concerning the minori- 
ties, constitute the Magna Charta of those minorities. Thus, while the 


74 Art. 38. Thus the promise contained in the National Pact was redeemed. 
See p. 43 infra. 

75 Art. 39. 

76 Art. 40. 

77 Art. 42. A special clause guarantees the non-Moslem minorities against 
disabilities resulting from the observance of their weekly day of rest. (Article 
43). 

78 Article 44. Greece, on the other hand, undertook to confer to the Moslem 
minorities in her territory the same rights conferred by Turkey to the non- 
Moslem minorities. (Article 45). 
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rights of the Christian minorities were expressly guaranteed, a new 
Turkish state came into being with the widest consequences for Euro- 
pean nations and for the Turkish people themselves. 


Comparing the above rights of the minorities with those granted 
by the Ottoman Empire, we find the latter, at least in theory, greater 
than they have been elsewhere at any time. But those rights were ac- 
companied by no security, and their existence did not prevent the bru- 
talities which marked the history of Turkey in the last century.7” While 
the Treaty of Sévres sought to guarantee these rights in their entirety, 
the Treaty of Lausanne provided for them the more limited privileges 
of the European Minorities Treaties, with the guarantee of the League 
as compensation. But this guarantee was ineffective until the time 
Turkey chose to enter the League of Nations.*° But in the meantime, 
these minorities — Orthodox Christians, Jews, and Armenians — 
agreed to renounce their rights at the time of the introduction of the 
Turkish Civil Code.** In return, the Government announced its inten- 
tion of applying the new code to all citizens of the Turkish Republic 
without distinction as to race, nationality, or religion. But a treaty pro- 
vision between Turkey and the Allies could not be abrogated by the 
action of individuals.** The minorites had by their action agreed not 
to take advantage of their privileges. But this renunciation is not tan- 
tamount to the abrogation of the rights of the members of the League, 
the more so since Turkey had entered the League to raise the question 
of the status of its minorities. It appears, however, that in practice the 
new Civil Code of 1926 had in effect provided for reasonable security.** 
The minorities remaining in Turkey ever since the exchange of popula- 


7 Mair, The Protection of Minorities, 216 (1928). 
8 Turkey had been admitted to the League in 1932. 
81 February 1, 1926. 


82 The question of minorities, especially from the nineteenth century, had 
come to be regarded as of an international character. Since that time important 
international treaties dealing with the subject had been conducted. In the Bal- 
kan area the necessity of protection of minorities was all the more felt ever 
since the massacres that came in the wake of the various wars of liberation. It 
was beginning to be felt in the nineteenth century that man should have free- 
dom not only in the exercise of religion but also in the p»icuit of material well- 
being. But it would seem that the Powers had in mind nothing more than 
assurance of some measure of religious toleration—an assurance that Turks and 
Christians should not exterminate one another with undue thoroughness. Macar- 
tney, National States and National Minorities, 164 (1934). 


83 Mair at 216-7, op. cit., supra. 
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tions are less to be regarded as national than as religious minorities. 
Their grievances were mainly regarding church matters.** 


Protection of Minorities Under the League of Nations and 
United Nations 


Before World War II, the protection of national and religious 
minorities was sought to be achieved through the framework of the 
League of Nations, which served as a guarantor for special commit- 
ments to respect minority rights. Under the League minority system, 
the principle was established that the minority problem was primarily 
the concern of the organized international community. Thus, that In- 
ternational Organization made great efforts to afford protection to 
minorities.*° The Organization devoted special attention to a systematic 
international control over the minority policy of some of the Eastern 
and Central European countries, and in the particular case of Turkey 
and Greece. 


But in spite of the sincere attempts of the League to protect the 
minorities, its mechanism proved to be ineffective. Those religious or 
national minorities whose protection was not secured by bilateral agree- 


ments were left to the mercy of the minority states. Even those that 
were secured by such bilateral agreement did not receive adequate pro- 
tection from the League. Many scholars, investigating the subject, tried 
to find out the real cause of the League’s failure in such an important 
subject. The causes may be more than one. Perhaps the League tried 
to push for a solution that was impossible for a question that was ob- 
viously premature. Perhaps it tried to impose a system which could 
not effectively work under those circumstances. Or perhaps it was not 
the fault of the League, but of some states which were unwilling to 
codperate toward a workable solution. But the answer to that question 
is beyond the scope of the present study. 


The framers of the Charter of the United Nations dealt with the 
minority rights in a different way than the League had approached the 
subject. It seems that the United Nations did not want to test its 
effectiveness on that crucial matter, and it has been its policy to refrain 


84 The Greeks, Jews, and Armenians in Istanbul have at several times sol- 
emnly protested to the Turkish Government against being treated as national 
minorities. On the other hand, the League of Nations had received a great num- 
ber of Greek and Armenian petitions containing complaints of violations of the 
obligations assumed by Turkey for the protection of minorities. 


85 Walters, 1 A History of the League of Nations, 175 (1952), 2 Walters 
Id. at 813. 
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from exercising any kind of pressure for the protection of minorities. 
Nevertheless, the organization could not ignore such a great problem, 
directly connected with the peace and security of the world. Its policy 
tends to encourage bilateral agreements between the states concerned 
rather than a direct intervention of the international community. But 
the Charter did not fail to declare the principles which must govern 
minority rights under the general protection of human rights. It calls 
upon its members to achieve international c6operation “in promoting 
and encouraging respect for human rights and for fundamental free- 
doms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion.” *® 


Two possible actions of the United Nations, among the others, con- 
stitute a significant contribution to the rights of minorities, namely, 
the approval of the Genocide Convention by the General Assembly, 
and its efforts to find out means for implementing the Covenants of 
Human Rights. Article 2 of the Convention defines the crime of 
Genocide in terms of “interest to destroy, in whole or in part, a na- 
tional, ethnical, racial or religious group, as such.”** Later on the 
Sub-Commission on Human Rights adopted the following draft arti- 
cle: “Persons belonging to ethnic, religious, or linguistic minorities 
shall not be denied the right, in community with other members of 
their group, to enjoy their own culture, to profess and practice their 
own religion, or to use their own language.” * 


It is true that the minority problems differ in form, character, and 
intensity in various parts of the world.*® But the fact is universal that 
men of different races, religions, languages and national cultures and 


86 Article 1, paragraph 3. See also, Preamble of the Charter and Articles 
13, 55, and 76. On several occasions, organs of the United Nations called upon 
the members to observe the human rights and to abstain from any religious or 
racial discrimination. The General Assembly in its First Session, on November 
19, 1946, adopted a resolution calling upon governments ‘‘to put an immediate 
end to religious and so-called racial persecution and discrimination.” U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly Off. Rec., 1st Sess., Plenary, 48 (1946). When the Assembly 
adopted the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, it formally expressed the 
view that, ““The United Nations cannot remain indifferent to the fate of 'minor- 
ities,” snd furthermore called for studies to enable the organization ‘‘to take 
effective measures for the protection of racial, national, religious or linguistic 
minorities.” G. A. Res. 217 (IIL), 10th December 1948, Doc. A/1777. The 
above appeal of the United Nations to the individual states can also be applied 
to the Greek minorities in Istanbul of which the Ecumenical Patriarch is the 
religious leader as Archbishop of Constantinople. But it equally applies to the 
Turkish minorities in Greek territory. 

87G.A. Res. 260 (III), December 9, 1948, Doc. A/760. 

88 U.N. Doc. E/CN. 4/sub. 21SR.57 (1950). 

89 In spite of the insistence by states of the bilateral nature of the dispute, 
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heritage are faced with the problem of living together in peace and 
brotherhood. Apart from any legal obligation, it is the great moral 
duty and responsibility of Greece and Turkey to encourage such amity 
between their majorities, and minorities, and especially to abstain from 
any action which might disturb the peace between them and drive 
humanity towards misery and mutual annihilation. The past is full 
of terrible evils with bad experience in the future.*° 


New Turkish Concepts for the Treatment of Religious 
Minorities in Turkey 


On March 1, 1924, Mustafa Kemal, speaking before the National 
Assembly, said that the Moslem religion must be freed from its role 
as a political instrument which it had been compelled to play for cen- 
turies.°** This change was indeed an important development in Turkish 
history with great consequences in particular for the religious minor- 
ities living in Turkey, which it may be too early to define precisely. 
A few more decades may have to elapse before this new philosophy 
has taken firm roots in the everyday life of that country. The begin- 
ning, nevertheless, gives rise to hopes for the future. 


The new governmental system of Turkey rests not merely upon the 


Constitution of 1924, but also upon important documents which pre- 
ceded it. First among these is the National Pact, the salient features 
of which are the abolition of the capitulations and other foreign priv- 
ileges in Turkey, and the agreement expressed in it to accept a special 
international status for minorities remaining under Turkish rule after 
a peace treaty.” 


vad detain: despite the tendency of disinterested states to prevent such disputes from 
being added to the burden of international responsibility carried by members of 
the United Nations, the matter is not one merely of domestic concern but is of 
general international interest. Claude, National Minorities: An International 
Problem, 212-3 (1955). 

% The récent grievous occurrence of September 6, 1955, in Istanbul where 
rioters destroyed nearly all the Greek Orthodox churches in that city, plus prop- 
erty of the Greek, American and Jewish minorities valued at millions of 
dollars, is a black spot in the history of our civilization. 

%1 Bowman, The New World, 504 (1928). 

%2 For the text see 17 Current History, 280-1 (Oct. 1922—March 1923). 

%3 By the National Pact Turkey showed her willingness to guarantee the 
rights of minorities ‘‘as defined in the treaties concluded between the Entente 
Powers and their enemies and certain of their associates,” provided Moslem 
minorities in neighboring countries should be granted similar guarantees (Ar- 
ticle 5). The new Constitution of 1924 gives adequate safeguards for equality 
before the law and full protection of life, liberty and property; equal civil and 
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The amendment of the Constitution on January 10, 1945, repeats 
the principles of the Constitution of 1924 and is in conformity with 
the existing new civil code. Article 75 provides that, “No one may be 
censured for the philosophical creed, religon or doctrine to which he 
may adhere. All religous services not in contravention to public order 
and morals and laws are authorized.” Furthermore, Article 88 clearly 
separates religion and nationality indicating that the same protection 
is extended to all Turkish nationals. It says: “The People of Turkey, 
regardless of religion and race, are Turks as regards citizenship.” 


Expulsion of the Ecumenical Patriarch 


While the Permanent Court of International Justice was holding 
hearings on the question of the interpretation of Article 2 of the 
Convention of Lausanne,” the case of the exchangeability or non- 
exchangeability of the Ecumenical Patriarch Constantine was raised 
before the Mixed Commission. 


The then Metropolitan of Derkon Constantine Arapoglou and two 
other candidates for the Patriarchate were informed by the Turkish 
police on December 16, 1924, that they had the status of exchangeable 
subjects under the Convention for Exchange of Populations. The local 
sub-commission of the Mixed Commission was requested to issue pass- 
ports to them to enable them to leave Constantinople. The Turkish 
authorities took the position that Monseigneur Constantine, who in the 
meantime was elected and became Ecumenical Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, was born in Sigrni, Anatolia, was resident on October 30, 1918, 
at Cyzicus, on the Asiatic shore of Marmora, and did not come to re- 


political rights; permission to establish, maintain and control religious and 
philanthropic institutions; freedom of social customs, including family law and 
personal status. For the text see 40 Political Science Quarterly, 89-100 (1925). 
Aside from their incorporation in the constitution, the pledges to minorities 
must be considered part of the fundamental law of Turkey not only in view of 
Article 44 of the Treaty of Lausanne, but also under the new syStem of law. 
(Turkey replaced the old civil code, "Medjelle,’ of 1869 which was based on 
the Muhammedan Konanic law, with the new civil code of 1926 based on the 
Swiss civil code.) But the crux of the minority problem is not to establish 
rights on paper, but to assure that they are operative—in other words, to estab- 
lish guarantees. For a better solution of the problem, the distinction existing 
between religious and national minorities is —— to be considered. This is 
important in the Balkan area and especially in Turkey, because there the reli- 
gious rather than the national minorities played an important role up to 1923. 

%4 For the text see Thomas & Frye, The United States and Turkey and Iran, 
156-166 (1951). 

%5 See pp. 39-41 supra. 
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side in Constantinople until 1924. But the Greek member of the sub- 
commission pointed out that the question of birth was irrelevant since 
Monseigneur Constantine had actually been “established” in Constan- 
tinople since 1902 and that his residence in Cyzicus, if at all, could 
only be regarded as temporary. He also alleged that he was an official 
of the Patriarchate and as such “established” in its building at 
Constantinople. 


Similar objections could be raised against all except three of the 
Greek Metropolitans. Canonical law demanded that the Patriarch be 
elected by the Holy Synod of twelve Metropolitans. If Turkey could 
expel all Metropolitans as exchangeable subjects, this would amount 
in fact, if not in theory, in the abolition of the Patriarchate.*® 


The sub-commission, on December 16, declined to give a decision 
on this delicate case. It referred the matter to the Mixed Commission. 
Meanwhile it requested the Vali of Constantinople to set the Patri- 
arch at liberty. The Commission, after many private discussions, 
adopted in Janury, 1925, a resolution” running as follows: 


“The Mixed Commission, while noting the facts contained 
in the report of the sixth Sub-Commission, No. 2360, dated 
December 17, 1924, in regard to the question of the exchange- 
ability of Monseigneur Constantine Arapoglou, former Metro- 
politan of Derkon, according to which Monseigneur Constan- 
tine, having been born in Asia Minor and having gone to Con- 
stantinople after October 30, 1918, fulfilled in his person all the 
conditions necessary for the purpose of exchange, holds that it 
is beyond its competence to take a decision in regard to the case 
of this prelate in view of his status as a Metropolitan.” 


This resolution impliedly stated that the Mixed Commission or its 
agencies were to take no subsequent action.*® 


In the early hours of January 30, 1925, two days after the Mixed 
Commission made the above decision, the Turkish police at Constan- 
tinople expelled the Patriarch Constantine in an abrupt fashion. As a 
consequence, the Greek member of the Mixed Commission resigned. 
The Archbishop of Athens and Greece telegraphed to the heads of all 
the religious communities in Europe and America requesting their 
intercession. There was considerable talk even of war, but with little 


% Survey of International Affairs, 269 (1925). 

%7 This resolution was signed by the neutral and Turkish members of the 
Commission and not by the Greek members. 

98 Ladas, op. cit. supra at 414. 
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foundation, although each party to the conflict accused the other of 
military preparations. An acrimonious exchange of notes began, ac- 
companied by numerous communiqués issued by the Embassies and 
Legations of Greece and Turkey in foreign countries. 


The Turkish case was that the Patriarch was an exchangeable per- 
son and therefore had to be exchanged under the terms of the conven- 
tion. The expulsion merely constituted an enforcement of the decision 
of the Mixed Commission. Greece argued that the Commission had 
recognized the Patriarch — by reason of his office — as more than an 
individual citizen. On account of that they had refused to issue him 
a passport and the Turkish Government had undertaken not to expel 
the Patriarchate, the term Patriarchate necessarily implying the exist- 
ence of a Patriarch. Turkey’s answer that the simple way out of the 
dilemma was to elect a non-exchangeable Patriarch was rejected by 
Greece on the ground that this was, as Turkey very well knew, impos- 
sible, nearly all the Metropolitans being exchangeable. Monseigneur 
Constantine, moreover, had not abdicated, but had on the contrary 
appointed a /ocum tenens on leaving Constantinople. After Greece 
had announced her intention to appeal to the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, the Turkish Ambassador in Paris let it be known 
that Turkey would not accept the jurisdiction of the court." The 
Turkish Prime Minister Fethi Bey, speaking in Ankara on February 
5, declared that the question was a purely internal one and that the 
Greek protests or attempts at intervention must be regarded as un- 
friendly. *°? The Turkish answer to the Greek note, published two 
days later, reaffirmed that the question of exchange of populations 
must not be kept separate from that of treatment of minorities. Only 
on the latter Turkey could agree to an appeal to the Permanent Court. 


The Greek Government, considering that this action constituted a 
serious infringement of the Lausanne agreement regarding the consti- 
tution of the Patriarchate and its activities, and likewise an infringe- 


99 See The Times (London), February 2, p. 12 col. 5, 3 p. 12 col. 3, 4 p. 13 
col 3 (1925). The new Serbian Minister of Athens, M. Gabrilovitch, gave an 
interview to the Greek Press on the crucial subject. The Person of the Patriarch 
is—says the Minister—sacred in the eyes of the Serbs as in those of the Greeks; 
his expulsion has produced the same impression in Serbia as the profanation of 
the relics of a saint. On being questioned as to the attitude which would be 
adopted by Serbia in the matter, Mr. Gabrilovitch stated that, in his opinion, 
Serbia and Roumania would inform Turkey that her action affected the whole 
of the Orthodox Church. P.C.I.J. Bull. No. 42 (1925). 

100 Survey op. cit. supra at 270. 

101 Jd, at 271. 

102 The Times (London), February 6, 1925, p. 11, col. 3. 
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ment of Article 12 of the Convention concerning the exchange of Greek 
and Turkish populations, as well as of the decision of the Mixed Com- 
mission and of Turkey's undertaking to obey the decisions of that com- 
mission, brought the question before the Council of the League under 
Article 11, paragraph 2, of the Covenant.’ 


The Turkish Foreign Minister thereupon declared that Turkey 
would not appear before the League. It was intimated not only that 
the eight remaining exchangeable Metropolitans might presently be 
expelled, but that the question of the Greek population in Constantin- 
ople might be broached again should the present dispute not be settled 
to Turkey’s satisfaction.*°* The Turkish Government in a letter dated 
March ist requested the Council not to consider the Greek Govern- 
ment’s application. It denied having failed to respect the powers con- 
ferred upon the Mixed Commission by the Convention of Lausanne. 
Furthermore, it assented that it had not failed to conform to the decla- 
rations made at Lausanne by its representative, Ismet Pasha, when he 
withdrew his demand that the Ecumenical Patriarchate be removed 
from Constantinople. It also argued that the Patriarchate was a Turk- 
ish domestic institution,’ its constitution and administration being 
subject to Turkish law and regulations, and there was no provision in 
any of the treaties on which a contrary view could be based. There 


was, moreover, no clause giving one or several foreign powers the right 
to intervene in the constitution and administration of this institution. 
The same letter accused the Greek Government of trying to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity and to endeavor to turn the Patriarchate 
into an international institution and so interfere in Turkish domestic 
affairs, although no international treaty or convention contained any 
provisions regarding that institution.’ 


103 Telegram from the Greek Government to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations, submitted to the Council on March 14th, 1925. League of 
Nations, Off. J., Sth year, 579 (1925). Article 11, par. 2 of the Covenant 
provides: “It is also declared to be the friendly right of each member of the 
League to bring to the attention of the Assembly or of the Council any circum- 
stance whatever affecting international peace or the good understanding between 
nations upon which peace depends.” See also U.N. Charter, Arts. 2, par. 3, 14, 
34; 35 par. 1; 37 par. 1. 

104 Survey op. cit. supra at 271. 

105 According to the Turkish Government, of the two issues raised by Greece, 
one, that of the Patriarchate, was a purely domestic question for Turkey; while 
the other, that of the exchange of the Patriarch Constantine, was properly a 
matter for the Mixed Commission, which had already taken decision in effect 
permitting the Turkish Government to expel Monseigneur Constantine. Letter 
from the Turkish Government to the Secretary-General of the League, submitted 
to the Council on March 14th, 1925. League of Nations op. cit. supra at 579-81. 

106 Jd. at 580. 
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The Turkish Government thereby raised the question of the com- 
petence of the Council. The question was thus presented whether the 
Council should abstain from considering a topic which, according to 
one of the parties, was within the exclusive jurisdiction of that party. 
Another aspect of this question was whether the Council should decide 
that, in virtue of the provisions of the Lausanne Convention, it prop- 
erly belongs to the exclusive jurisdiction of the Mixed Commission, 
which has not submitted any request to the League of Nations regard- 
ing this matter.** 


The question came before the League of Nations at the meeting of 
the Council, on March 14, 1925. The Turkish Government refused to 
send a representative for the reasons explained in the above memoran- 
dum. But Mr. Caclamanos, the Greek representative, argued before 
the Council*®* that the maintenance of the Patriarchate was by no 
means a Turkish domestic question. He reminded the Council that the 
question of the Patriarchate had not only given rise to long discussions 
at Lausanne, but that Turkey herself had placed the question of the 
Patriarchate on the agenda of the Lausanne Conference. He also argued 
that from the moment Turkey submitted the question of the Patri- 
archate to an International Conference, and Ismet Pasha made the 
statement that he withdrew his proposal for its removal,’®® and also 
from the moment the Greek delegation consented to undertake the 
regulation of the kind of activities which would constitute in the fu- 
ture the duties of the Patriarchate, “how could it be maintained that 
the question was not an international one? What other qualifications 
were necessary to define a question as international? What other attri- 
butes were required before any matter could be described as being of 
international interest?”"° Mr. Caclamanos further pointed out that 
Greece did not want to deny the fact that the Patriarchate was an in- 
stitution of an internal character. The maintenance of the Patriarchate 
at Constantinople had, however, been subject of the provisions of inter- 
national agreements. Any departure from what had been decreed was 
a matter of interest to Greece, one of the states signatory to the Treaty 
of Lausanne, and at the same time an Orthodox state. Greece would 
have no longer any reason to concern herself with the affairs of the 
Patriarchate once the principles laid down at Lausanne were confirmed. 


In his comment on the Turkish government's letter to the Secretary- 
General, the Greek representative observed that it went further than 


107 Report by Viscount Ishii, adopted by the Council on March 14th, 1925. 
Id. at 579. 

108 Jd, at 482-84. 

108 See p. 35 supra. 

110 League op. cit. supra at 483. 
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to consider the Council incompetent in regard to the question of the 
Patriarchate. It rather submitted a detailed argument of its case, thus 
admitting that it considered that the substance of the question should 
be put before the Council and thus designating the question is an inter- 
national one. As further evidence he adduced the fact that the Turkish 
government had come before the Council to discuss it, by means of an 
official letter setting forth its views. He also argued that the Mixed 
Commission by its decision of January 28, 1925, far from premitting 
the Turkish government to expel Monseigneur Constantine, had de- 
clared itself incompetent to deal with his case, thus indicating its desire 
to have the question submitted to another jurisdiction. The only proper 
jurisdiction in this case was the Council of the League of Nations, an 
organ qualified to supervise the execution of international treaties.” 
The representative of Greece finally raised a second point in the Turk- 
ish government's letter. It was true, he said, that none of the Lau- 
sanne Acts contained any specific clause signed by the plenipotentiaries 
of the powers present at the discussion of the question of the Ecumeni- 
cal Patriarchate. He alleged that not only signed agreements and acts 
bearing the signatures of plenipotentiaries constituted international 
undertakings. It was laid down in one of the diplomatic documents 
of the Lausanne Conference, the official minutes of January 10, 1923, 
signed by the Turkish delegation. It had been stated that, that delega- 
tion, in order to give a final proof of its conciliatory views, withdrew 
its proposal under the conditions which it had stated. Ismet Pasha, by 
the word “solemn,” had even qualified the statements made regarding 
the conditions which he had accepted. When Ismet Pasha, in reply to 
the statements of other delegations, had withdrawn his proposal to 
expel the Patriarchate, Mr. Caclamanos asked, “Could it be alleged 
that he had not thereby entered into some kind of mutual agreement 
with the other delegations?” ** 


The Council, by a resolution of March 14, and after a report by 


111 League op. cit. supra at 483. 


112 League op. cit. supra at 484. This “mutual agreement” may give inter- 
national character to the question but it is not yet proved that on the basis of 
that unilateral declaration Turkey is bound under international law. The Greek 
case was, however, as it is explained in the text, that the head of the Turkish 
delegation, in making his declaration on the maintenance of the Patriarchate at 
Constantinople, took notice of the declarations made by ot..-r delegations on 
the administration of the Patriarchate by proclaiming them to be “‘solemn”’ dec- 
larations and considering them as the preliminary condition and counterpart of 
his own declaration. Thus, Ismet Pasha’s declarations regarding the irremov- 
ability of the Ecumenical Patriarchate are clearly in the nature of an interna- 
tional engagement. 
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Viscount Idhii,‘* decided to request the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice to give an advisory opinion on the following question: 


“Do the objections to the competence of the Council raised 
by the Turkish Government in its letter of March 1st, which is 
communicated to the Court, preclude the Council from being 
competent in the matter brought before it by the Greek Govern- 
ment by its telegram to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations dated February 11, 1925?”""* 


The Council further expressed the hope that it would be possible for 
the question at issue to be settled by private negotiation, perhaps with 
the good offices of the Neutral Members of the Mixed Commission. 


Meanwhile the Ecumenical Patriarch Constantine had sent, from his 
exile in Salonica, a letter and memorandum to the Council of the 
League of Nations expressing the canonical aspect of the question.” 


Finally, the desire of a satisfactory settlement between Greece and 
Turkey was realized, and the Court was informed that it was no longer 


118 See note 106 supra. 
114 League op. cit., supra at 488. 


115 See P.C.I.J., Ser. C, No. 9-11 at 76-80 (1925). Monseigneur Constan- 
tine pointed out that the Ecumenical Patriarchate has had its seat in Constan- 
tinople from the very beginning and at all times. It continued its work through- 
out the centuries of Turkish rule, enjoying its rights and privileges in full. The 
institution of the Patriarchate was based on the decrees of the Holy Ecumenical 
Synods (see p. 3 supra), on which the canonical law of all Christian Churches 
is based. Monseigneur Constantine also pointed out that the active clergy of 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate, Patriarch, Metropolitans, Bishops and other eccle- 
siastical dignitaries were considered to be, under canon law, members and broth- 
ers of the Monastery of St. George in Phanar, in which the Patriarchate estab- 
lished its residence over 300 years ago They are thus “established” and were 
subject to the jurisdiction of the courts in Constantinople no matter where they 
originated or where they officiated. For the same reason, archpriests staying in 
Constantinople were known in the ecclesiastical phraseology as ‘‘Endemountes” 
(residing in the community), while those who were sent outside Constantinople 
in the service of the Church to govern provinces were called “Apodemountes” 
(residing out of this community). The Patriarch further reminded the Council 
that the jurisdiction of the Patriarchs and Metropolitans during their tenure 
was defined in the Sultan’s ‘‘Berats” (see note 13 supra) and—quoting the ac- 
tual words—"'no civic act of Metropolitans or other suffragans shall be judged 
elsewhere than in Constantinople.” The rules concerning jurisdiction thus laid 
down in the “‘Berats” precisely coincide with the above canonical view concern- 
ing the residence of ecclesiastics under the jurisdiction of the Patriarchate. The 
Prelate finally pointed out that it is inconceivable that the Ecumenical Patri- 
archate could continue to exist and function without its organs, that is to say, 
the individuals of which it is composed. P.C.I.J., op. cit. supra at 78. 
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necessary for the Council to ask the Court to give the opinion contem- 
plated by the previous resolution.’”® 


The following years clearly showed that the Patriarchate discharged 
successfully its new role as a purely spiritual and religious institution. 
It is noteworthy that the Turkish and Greek governments recognized 
the new role of the Patriarchate with good understanding. 7 


116 On June 1, the Greek government withdrew its appeal to the League 
(League op. cit. supra at 488) and on June 8 the League in turn withdrew its 
request to the Court for an advisory opinion (Jd. at 854-855). The Council or 
Assembly could withdraw a request for an advisory opinion. The withdrawal 
might certainly be made at any time prior to the opening of oral proceedings, 
and it would seem that it might be made at any time prior to the actual delivery 
of the opinion in open court. The case of the expulsion of the Ecumenical 
Patriarch was the only one in which the Council’s request had ever been with- 
drawn. Hudson, The Permanent Court of International Justice 1920-1942 at 
509-10 (1943). The agreement arrived at was as follows: The Turkish repre- 
sentative on the Mixed Commission in a letter addressed to it, a copy of which 
was handed to the head of the Greek delegation on the Commission, declared 
that he definitely withdrew the allegations relating to the exchangeability of the 
members of the Holy Synod. The Ecumenical Patriarch, Constantine, having 
proclaimed on May 19 his decision to abdicate the Holy Synod, proceeded with 
the election of a new Patriarch. In other words, the Turkish government ob- 
tained the benefit of the fait accompli in connection with Monseigneur Con- 
stantine and admitted in its turn that the Greek prelates, members of the Holy 
Synod, were not to be exchanged. The elections were held on the second of 
June. In spite of certain activities on the part of Papa Eftini, the election was 
carried through on July 13, Monseigneur Basil Georgiades, Metropolitan of 
Nicaea, being elevated to the position of Patriarch. 

117 It is interesting to mention an incident which occurred over the arrange- 
ments for the Greek Prime Minister Veniselos’ journey in October, 1930. Mr. 
Veniselos and his party did not want to land at Constantinople, as the Turkish 
government desired, but at Ismir. They thought that if their party actually 
passed through Constantinople, they would feel constrained to call upon the 
Ecumenical Patriarch. They could not do so, on the other hand, without creat- 
ing an unfortunate impression in the minds of their Turkish hosts. The Turks 
replied that the Greeks should have no cause for anxiety, since a meeting be- 
tween Mr. Veniselos and the Patriarch would arouse no misgiving and create 
no misunderstanding whatever in Turkish minds. Subsequent events confirmed 
this prediction. A meeting at Constantinople between the ecclesiastical head of 
the ancient Greek Church and the political head of the modern Greek State had 
ceased to be an event of political significance. Survey of International Affairs, 
1930, at 164-8 (1931). The final act of all the problems arising from the 
expulsion of the Patriarch, was the execution of the Greek-Turkish agreement 
of June 10th, 1930. On the basis of this agreement, the Ecumenical Patriarch 


received his certificate of non-exchangeability towards the end of September, 
1931. Id. at 327. 
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Patriarchate and Papacy 


The international status of the Ecumenical Patriarchate may par- 
tially be compared with the status of the Holy See before the Treaty 
of Lateran, 1929."* The Law of Guarantees,""® passed by the Italian 
Parliament on May 13, 1871, had declared the end of pontifical sov- 
ereignty over any territory whatsoever, even going so far as to declare 
the very places of the Vatican as property of the State, with only their 
use being granted to the Pontiff as a concession. On the other hand, 
under the Treaty of Lausanne, the Ecumenical Patriarchate was de- 
prived of all its privileges of administrative and judicial power. Es- 
pecially the Phanar area ceased to be used as a territory, in which the 
Patriarchate could move in absolute freedom for fulfillment of its 
additional political powers. 


Some of the guarantees of the Holy See provided for in the law 
of 1871, e.g., the inviolability of the Supreme Pontiff;?° freedom of 
discussion on religious matters; the inviolability of the Apostolic’ 
Palaces and of the Pontifical Congregations;’*? the non-interference by 
the government with the seminaries and other pontifical institutes of 
study, and the relations between Church and State as regards the nomi- 
nations of Bishops, and the administration of ecclesiastical properties, 
etc., are similarly safeguarded for the Patriarchate in analogous circum- 
stances, by national Turkish laws, by the constitution in its provisions 
on freedom of religion, and by international agreements. In substance, 
the Law of Guarantees proclaimed the abolition of the Temporal 
Power of the Popes, their authority being theoretically restricted to only 
religious matters, in the same way as the Treaty of Lausanne restricted 
the authority of the Patriarchate to religious matters. The elimination 
of their authority in political matters’*** has in no way diminished. 
Their stature as spiritual leaders, even beyond their own religious com- 
munities, has been possibly even enhanced in comparison with the past. 


118 See Spiropoulos, Traité théorique et pratique du droit international pub- 
lic, 119 n. 5 (1933); also Seferiades, Public International Law, 211 (in Greek 
1925). 

119 “Legge della guarantigie.” See Collezione delle Leggi ed Attidel Go- 
verno, Del Regno D'Italia, 1871, at 157-161 (Italy 1871). 
120 Article 1. 
121 Article 2. 
122 Article 7. 


123 However, the position of the Pope changed after 1929, when in that year 
the Law of Lateran granted him political powers. 
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The position of the Ecumenical Patriarchate in Istanbul’** makes 
that ancient city the meeting point of two entirely different religions, 
Christianity and Islam. Their harmonious co-existence in the past cen- 
turies is the best guarantee for their simultaneous progress in the fu- 
ture. It is true that the civilization of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries enabled the brotherhood of all religions. The ancient dogmas 
of Muhammedanism are no more immutable than those of other creeds. 
Enlightened Moslems have done their best to bring their religion into 
conformity with modern ideas and the progress of an enfranchised 


people. 


But the rights of minorities may not be subject to the unrestrained 
judgment and action of any one nation. Sovereignty does not confer 
on the territorial legislature full power over minorities. Their rights 
may be determined only by the deliberate united agreement of all na- 
tions, in accordance with the most liberal conceptions of the law of 
nations. International, not Fational, jurisprudence is determinative in 
this field. But minorities’ rights cannot be separated from other factors 
such as human rights, conditions prevailing in the states comprising 
minorities and generally in the whole world.’*° 


While the Ecumenical Patriarchate derives additional rights from 
minority and human rights principles, it nevertheless stands perfectly 
alone as a religious institution, to which international treaties, national 


124 The city has long been the stronghold of the Greek Orthodox Church. 
Even under Turkish rule the Greek Patriarch was a notable and privileged figure. 
The Mediterranean and its eastern approaches in the region of Cvastantinople 
have been called the moat between Christianity and Islam. This dividing line 
had been crossed only at Constantinople and Gibraltar. Constantinople, how- 
ever, had been the capital of the Eastern Christian Church for more than a thou- 
sand years, before the Turks came, whereas there is no vital connection between 
this city and the Muhammedan religion. Mecca has always been the religious 
capital of the Muhammedan people. Bowman, op. cit. supra at 517. For centuries. 
it was one of the persistent aims of Russian rulers to gain possession of the city, 
and religious motives were added to commercial reasons. Constantinople was. 
the city from which the influences of the Greek Orthodox Church spread 
throughout Russia. 

125 “There would be no security for the rights of minorities in a lawless 
world, where the very concept of right was displaced by the concept of might 
as the criterion of state behavior.” Claude, op. cit. supra at 50. But even if the 
collective identity of national minorities would disappear in the process of as- 
similation, the human rights movement has already occupied the international 
interest. Therefore, the human rights principles easily apply to protect reli- 
gious institutions and their congregations in foreign territories. 
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laws of Turkey, and world respect give inalienable rights and 
privileges.”*®. 


Therefore, it is suggested that the Ecumenical Patriarchate must 
remain in Istanbul in the interes: of Christianity and of all parties 
concerned. There are many factors, psychological, ethnological, reli- 
gious, international, which advocate such a solution. Erosive time and 
the spreading of civilization in this world change many things, even 
traditions of centuries in countries where they had deep roots in 
people’s lives. But some religious principles and traditions remain for- 
ever or, at any rate, as long as religion influences the life of man. The 
existence of the Patriarchate of Constantinople has become one of the 
strongest traditions of Orthodoxy.’** What would be the reactions of 
the millions of Catholics in the world if the removal from Rome of 
the Holy See would be attempted? The case is quite similar to the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate. But if the rest of the Orthodox nations think 
about the Ecumenical Patriarchate with great respect and pride, for 
Greece and the Greeks it represents what they cherish and hold sacred 
above all things since the foundation of the Greek nation. While 
Athens and other ancient Greek cities and monuments are reminders 
of the past glory of Pericles, Socrates, Phidias and Sophocles, Constan- 
tinople represents not a monument but a living institution which con- 
tinues to inspire Greeks to a Christian life and guide them to the duty 


of love for all nations without discrimination of race, religion, or 
nationality. 


126 The existence of the Greek nation under Turkish rule was connected 
with the privileges of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. It is doubtful whether the 
Greek nationals and Christianity in the Ottoman Empire could have survived 
without those privileges. 

It is most desirable that the status of the Ecumenical Patriarchate should be 
definitely determined by international agreements. But the principles governing 
the status of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, formally recognized and respected, 
depend on the principles of the Charter of the United Nations respecting human 
rights and minorities and on international treaties, and not merely on interna- 
tional comity. 

127 Few institutions have played a part in the world comparable to that of 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate (of course, the great réle played by the Holy See 
in contributing to civilization could be mentioned). For centuries the annals 
of the Ecumenical Patriarchate have been identified with those of Christianity 
itself in the East. It was the Patriarchate which spread Christianity there; and 
it was that institution which impressed upon it that impulse which long made it 
the arbiter of the destinies of humanity in that area. On this account alone, the 
study of its international rights and duties presents great interest. But the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate has not a merely historical character. Now, as in the 
past, it has to play a great réle on guiding, encouraging, and enlightening 
Orthodox Christians in a truly Christian life. 
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Let us assume for a moment that the Ecumenical Patriarchate would 
be removed from Istanbul to another place in Greek or other territory. 
What would the consequences be? Of course, it would never renounce 
the title of Patriarchate of Constantinople.** But a great attempt by 
Greece, or by some other Orthodox or even Christian states, may start 
for the recapture of the vacated throne. Peace under those conditions 
may never come to the Balkan states, and religion and politics may be 
mixed for mysterious purposes and with undesirable consequences. 
From such a storm Greece and Turkey primarily would suffer, because 
of the pressure of the factors, instability of their position in the inter- 
national field, and delay of their progress.’*° Experience of the past 
does not give us any doubts that history might be repeated. 


We believe, therefore, that the status of the Ecumenimal Patri- 
archate must be secured in such a way as to enable it to fulfill its 
historical mission. Its existence is absolutely necessary to the Orthodox 
churches all over the world and in the great interest of all Christianity, 
especially since all doctrines and religions must codperate to further 
world peace. Furthermore, its preservation in Istanbul is equally nec- 
essary as directly connected with its existence. 


It would be in the interest of all the parties and people concerned, 
if the position of the Ecumenical Patriarchate could be insured by an 
international agreement, with the participation of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council, on which falls the main responsibility for 
maintenance of international peace and security, as well as Greece and 
Turkey. The latter could cede to it a small area or zone in the 
Phanar,’*® or otherwise take any other proper measures to enable it 


128 See p. 23 n. 45 supra. 


129 The same undesirable results may appear in case the existence of the 
Patriarchate in Istanbul is imperilled in any other way. 


130 The concept of one state exercising some kind of power or other author- 
ity in the territory of another state is not new in international law. In 1873, 
for example, the sovereigns of Khiva and Bukhara granted to Russia the right 
to build various buildings on the left shore of the Amu Darya River. In addi- 
tion, the Treaty of Berlin on July 13, 1878, granted to Austria-Hungary the 
right to exercise maritime police powers on the shores of Montenegro. The 
Treaty of Versailles of 1919 (Article 363) imposed a duty on Germany to lease 
to the Czechoslovak state, for a period of 99 years, areas in the ports of Ham- 
burg and Stettin which shall be used for direct transit of goods coming from or 
going to that state. Greece, in a treaty of May 10, 1923, granted Yugo- 
slavia for 50 years a portion of her territory for the establishment of a free 
Serbian zone in Salonica. The zone continues to be a part of the Greek terri- 
tory and under Greek laws and police power, but it is considered as a Serbian 
customs area and is administered by Yugoslav customs authority (Law of Nov. 
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to fulfill, freely and independently of the state, all its duties arising 
from the Canon Law and the nature of its mission. But it is not sug- 
gested that the Patriarchate must regain its political powers. Its task is 
to carry out duties as a purely religious institution, in accordance with 
the ideas of Orthodox doctrine and the contemporary concepts of 
separation of Church and State. 


Religion in a civilized world pacifies man’s mind and encourages 
people to live in peace and brotherhood. Therefore, it is constructive 
for world peace and a reminder to men that war is not in conformity 
with human integrity and the purpose of life. For that reason, high 
religious institutions greatly contribute to the cause of peace and must 
be protected and respected by states. 


HARVARD LAw SCHOOL 


2, 1923 (1923) Official Gazette No. 315 at 2255). See Spiropoulos op. cit. 
supra at 142. 

Such a grant of territory by Turkey is better facilitated by the fact that the 
Patriarchate is an institution of Turkish nationality. 





AN ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS LANGUAGE 
WITHIN A CHRISTIAN FRAMEWORK 


By THE VERY REV. EUSEBIUS A. STEPHANOU 


The question of religious language immediately raises two funda- 
mental problems which shall engage our attention at the outset: how 
do religious terms get their meaning and in what sense are religious 
statements true or false? 


As in any meaning situation, so in the case of religious symbolism 
there are three constituents to be considered: sign, interpreter, and 
referent. The sign here for our present purpose will be thought of as 
being verbal, that is to say, as language which serves primarily to com- 
municate the reality of the supernatural realm of existence. Its other 
functions we shall consider further on. It is not the medium used by 
the divine being in its transcendent existence, but the method that one 
man uses to impart to the other his own grasp of the divine reality. 
It is through man alone that religious language assumes meaning, since 
it is used by man for man. God Who is the center and source of divine 
activity lies beyond the sphere of human contingency. Though reli- 
gious language directly involves the divine, yet the divine largely re- 
mains the referent in the meaning situation. This, of course, does not 
necessarily imply that God does not communicate with man and man 
with God. We shall have occasion to discuss this point later. 


Wheelwright holds that the assertion “God exists” is the most 
fundamental and comprehensive statement in the religious context of 
language. There hardly can be any disagreement on this score, since 
it is the reality of God that accounts for the meaning of all statements 
concerning God or His relations with man. But it is questionable that 
the declarative element present implies a conception of the universe 
in the sense that it seems to be maintained by Wheelright.’ Religion 
does not involve an I-thou relationship with the universe, unless the 
universe be identified with God; and yet even if this be the case, it is 
not toward the universe as the infinite expanse of creation that the 
religious soul rises in its ascent, but rather toward a focal point of 


1 The Burning Fountain, p. 298. 
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unity in the universe. “God exists” is a statement which implies rather 
that the visible world is not self-contained and self-sufficient and that 
ultimate reality lies beyond the empirically perceived domain of 
existence. 


In approaching the question of religious language, it would be well 
perhaps to begin with such a simple and basic statement as ‘“God 
exists.” Here we will come face to face with the problem that arises 
in the analysis of the semantic status of religious assertions: how do 
we determine the reality of the referent if it is not empirically ob- 
servable? In what sense are religious statements true or false? In what 
sense can an expressive statement be judged true or false? These are 
basic questions which must be considered in our present inquiry. First 
we must answer the question of what is the criterion whereby we are 
to determine the truth or falsity of a statement. The materialist ap- 
peals to the criterion of correspondence. A belief or statement is true 
when it corresponds to reality, and reality in turn is to be determined 
by sense perception. The verifiability theory of the materialists sug- 
gests that evidence from sight is the final determinant of what does 
or does not exist. This is at bottom the position of the logica! posi- 
tivists who assent only to such statements as are verifiable by methods 
of controlled experiment. They have assailed the position of meta- 
physics on the grounds that philosophy cannot attain ultimate reality. 


For them logic and semantics make up the task of philosophy. 


But it appears that there are metaphysical presuppositions hidden 
in the theories of the logical positivists. Are they not assuming certain 
metaphysical principles by ruling out religious propositions from mean- 
ingful language? Presumably they are not concerned with ultimate 
reality, since they contend that metaphysics is illegitimate, and thus 
are, so to speak, metaphysically neutral. Yet, it seems that by claiming 
that all the entities contained in the subject matter of knowledge are 
in the last analysis physical, they are committing themselves to meta- 
physical premises. They are virtually making a metaphysical assertion, 
that is, they are defining the ultimate constituents of the universe. 
Professor Alston aptly observes in this regard that “‘an assertion of the 
adequacy of a physicalist language for science really involves an asser- 
tion of the ultimately physical nature of everything that is (assuming 
that the scientific subject matter is the only subject matter).”* The 
logical positivists really have a metaphysics. They cannot do without 
one. Now their claim that reality is everything knowable through sen- 
sory experience is highly questionable. I think it is only obvious that 


2 “Are Positivists Metaphysicians?” in the Philosophical Review, p. 49, vol. 
Ixiii, no. 1, January 1954. 
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the metaphysical question must be faced boldly and answered if the 
analysis of the meaning of religious language is to rest on safe grounds. 


All philosophical standpoints that are founded on materialistic 
premises do violence to man’s true nature. They fail to understand 
that the reality of the spiritual world is not supernatural, but represents 
another dimension of reality constantly there but ordinarily ignored. 
Man is degraded by being reduced to an animal-like organism of senses 
detached from the creative forces of life. It is the refusal to recognize 
the true fabric of human existence that has led philosophers to natu- 
ralistic and positivistic conclusions. They are blind to the tremendous 
possibilities inherent in the human capacity for intuition and for spir- 
itual vision. They will not see that the experience of spiritual life is 
equally legitimate as a source of knowledge, as is the experience of 
the physical world by means of the senses. It is part of the structure 
of human existence, but too often suppressed and stifled. All men 
have the power of inner vision, and it remains dormant in many people 
because of the neglect to arouse and cultivate it. It is not supernatural 
in the sense that it is not part of the ordinary normal equipment of 
human nature, but that it represents another dimension of human ex- 
perience, unquestionably real but ordinarily buried beneath precon- 
ceived notions and attitudes about what is knowable and what is not. 


It is interesting to note Professor Hodges’ observation that with © 
recent trends in philosophical inquiry there may dawn some hope that 
such attitudes may become altered and that man will soon be viewed 
as he should in his existential setting. Philosophy is turning, he says, 
from its search for ultimate reality to the closer examination of man 
himself. But the ascendancy of logic, epistemology, and semantics will 
probably bring back to fundamental importance the ancient maxim 
“know thyself.” What is really being studied is human behavior and 
the triumph of critical philosophy really means the substitution of a 
doctrine of man for the doctrine of being as the heart and center of 
philosophy. By discovering, however, the true nature of man, philoso- 
phy will probably find its way back to its original objective, namely, 
the principle of ultimate reality.* 


Returning to our original question, I think that Wheelwright is 
correct in holding that the proposition “God exists” is true “when 
experienced as a depth-statement.’”” The acquiescence which the inter- 
preter gives to the reality that God exists follows the depth experience 
of that reality and thus equals the assent given to the statement as a 
declarative articulation of that reality. To declare a religious statement 


8 Languages, Stand points, and Attitudes, p. 7. 
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true is to imply the affirmation of the reality of inner experience. The 
appeal to the criterion of correspondence is legitimate here just as it is 
in the case of assertions about the physical world. Truth in a spiritual 
dimension should be explained in terms of correspondence: the cor- 
respondence of our vision with the content of a religious statement. 
In other words, the correspondence is between the inner vision of the 
divine on the part of the believer and the conception of the divine 
given in revelation. Conversely, the revelation itself is to be appraised 
in terms of correspondence, and when done so becomes known in its 
fulness and unity as being the perfect Image, or Idea of the Absolute 
Being, namely, the Logos of God in Whose “image and likeness” man 
is created. 


The question of the evaluation of revelation must be solved in terms 
of spiritual vision, not because there we find the grounds for determin- 
ing the truth or falsity of revelation, but because there we will discover 
and meet the basic needs to which revelation comes to remedy. Revela- 
tion in the last analysis rests not on any external authority, but on its 
fittingness in responding and corresponding to the innermost needs of 
human nature. Its authority lies within man himself, not with any out- 
wardly imposed authority. What appears to be an outward authority 
in the Christian Faith is really a clearer articulation of the conscience. 


The implication of a religious proposition is that thought has done 
its work, since language in this case serves to give verbal expression 
to thought. We think about our spiritual vision and language comes 
to articulate our thinking; but the canons of literal thought have ap- 
plication, as Langer observes, only where experience is already pre- 
sented. Thus religious language becomes meaningful as the natural 
consequence of inner perception or religious experience and reflexion 
thereon. “Mythic vision finds symbolical expression” is Langer’s way 
of putting it. The crux of the whole matter is that spiritual vision, 
technically known as faith, sustains and affirms the meaningfulness of 
verbal expressions concerning supernatural reality. Without faith, 
religious language remains meaningless verbalism. 


he expression of religious experience rises within a social frame- 
work. The mystic of the solitary life needs no language. It is the 
social need of communicating one’s religious experience to another 
that language primarily comes to serve. Ideas formed in religious ex- 
perience call for clear and intelligible articulation, and, until they are 
expressed, persist in vague forms. Though they satisfy the inner depths 
of humen nature, yet they come up to the literal surface with con- 
siderable difficulty, not because of the uncertainty or vagueness of the 
experience, but because of the inadequacy of language. The findings 
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of spiritual vision remain known only to the individual who has ex- 
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rienced such a vision or inner perception, until language has per- 
formed its task. Langer, referring to this fact, states that “ideas first 
adumbrated in fantastic form became real intellectual property only 
when discursive language rises to their expression. That is why myth 
is the indispensable forerunner of metaphysics. .. . Only language 
has the power to effect such an analysis of experience, such a ration- 
alization of knowledge.”’* 


I think, however, that she is committing an error when she con- 
tends that “religion rests on a young and provisional form of thought 
to which philosophy of nature (science) must succeed if thinking is 
to go on.” This is to suggest that the intellectual presentation of reli- 
gious truth can never be intellectually adequate and can never satisfy 
the demands of thought. A mere glance at history indicates convinc- 
ingly enough that the human intellect has attained impressive heights 
at times when its main job was reflection upon religious truth. It is not 
the task of science to succeed religious thinking. Science and religion 
must pursue each its own purpose in parallel course. While religious 
thought is concerned with religious experience, scientific thought deals 
with the experience of the empirically observable world. Both can go 
hand-in-hand without any pretense on the part of the one to succeed 
or replace the other. Just as much thinking is possible on religious 
grounds, as on scientific, and perhaps even more on religious grounds, 
since religion is related to mian in his existential situation which opens 
entire vistas of thought and possibilities for creative thinking. 


Langer asserts that natural religion can be superseded by “‘a dis- 
cursive and more literal form of thought, namely philosophy.” But 
one can fairly object that religion is not thought, as such, to be suc- 
ceeded by a more literal form of thought. It is not a stage in thought, 
but rather a living experience that provides thought with new ideas. 
Philosophy does not serve to do a better job for thought than religion. 
It would be more correct to say that religion supplies the necessary 
spiritual experience for attaining to philosophical knowledge. Reli- 
gious experience does not represent some sort of primitive stage in the 
progress of human thought, as Langer appears to intimate; to think so 
is to lose sight of the impetus that religion has given to thought in the 
past. Religion really does not rest on any form of thought at all; rather 
it provides inspiration and insight for thought. 


It has been pointed out that religious language fulfills a cognitive 
function, because it not only describes or records an experience, but 


* Philosophy in a New Key, p. 164. 
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serves to communicate that experience to others. “God exists” is a 
declarative statement intended to convey to another person a depth- 
experience of the reality of God. At the same time, however, it may 
function as a persuasive statement, if it is intended to produce belief 
and conception in the other person. There is a further function that 
religious language serves and which can be best treated by considering 
at this juncture Stace’s view. Stace maintains that the sole purpose of 
religious language is to evoke the experience in the hearer or reader. 
There is nothing common between scientific and religious language. 
The one is descriptive, while the other is evocative. We can under- 
stand this when we take into account Stace’s interpretation of verbal 
symbolism in this connection. The symbol never aims to convey mean- 
ing, but only evocation. “Words evoke in us a measure of the same 
experience which the author of them had.”* This is similar to the view 
expressed above that for a word to have meaning, the interpreter must 
have shared in the experience of the producer of the symbol. But Stace 
would never say that his experience is communicated. Religious ex- 
perience, as such, can never be expressed, let alone communicated. This 
does not necessarily rule out the possibility of attaining religious truth. 
The answer lies in the experience itself, and not in the grasp of a con- 
cept, since experience can never properly speaking be conceptualized. 
“The proof of the pudding is in the eating.” The inference to be 
drawn from Stace’s view is that religious experience does not actually 
provide philosophy with ideas for creative thinking. He would dis- 
agree with Langer that there is a passing from religion to thought. 


I am in full agreement with Stace’s emphasis on the importance of 
experience in the understanding of religious language. But it does not 
seem wholly acceptable to hold that religious language performs no 
cognitive function at all. To say that words are never entirely fitted 
to express the divine — which I believe — does not necessarily mean 
that the cognitive element has no part in religious language. Of course, 
Stace’s definition of religion in terms of extreme mysticism must natu- 
rally lead to this contention. All religion is mystical, it is true, but 
this does not imply that the difference between subject and object dis- 
appears in religious experience. In an act of faith (which is mysticism 
in essence) there are distinctions which the mind interprets and rep- 
resents in a process of rationalization. It is not in itself sufficient apart 
from the intellect and reason. 


With special reference to the Christian Faith, it would be correct 
to say that religious truth is essentially ineffable, but this is not tanta- 


5 Time and Eternity, p. 91. 
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mount to excluding the cognitive function of religious language. In- 
deed it is impossible to conceive of the Christian Faith when the in- 
formative and presentational function of languge is missing. It must 
be remembered that Christianity rests on certain events which occurred 
in history: the Son of God assumed human nature and appeared upon 
earth as a man in time; He performed certain mighty acts; He died 
upon the Cross and three days after arose, thus confirming His divine 
origin and authority. God broke into history and performed marvellous 
acts for man’s salvation out of His infinite love for him. The historical 
character of Christianity is final guarantee of the cognitive purpose 
that religious language serves in the Christian Faith. The presentation 
of certain facts and events must precede the revelation of the mystery 
to which they point. Or rather, to put it in another way, the mysterious 
truths of Christianity can be accepted only as embodied primarily in 
the events of the Incarnation, Crucifixion, and Resurrection. 


It is historical language simply to narrate these occurrences, but it 
becomes religious language when one accepts them on the basis of the 
testimony given by eye-witnesses and when one accepts the Crucified 
and Risen Christ, as a present, living reality, not only in a transcendent 
existence, but as an immanent power indwelling both in the community 
of believers and in the individual believer. It is through faith or spir- 


itual vision that one believes that Christ is an ever-present reality, as 
well as an historical person, and becomes increasingly confirmed in his 
faith by experiencing the joy and happiness that have resulted from 
such faith. I think Evelyn Underhill speaks effectively of this in stat- 
ing that ‘‘since Christ is Divine Life itself, it follows that His active 
spirit is to be discerned, not symbolically, but in the most veritable 
sense, in the ecstatic and abounding life of the world.’’® 


Thus there can be no question that religious language seeks to com- 
municate concepts and to describe what is without. However, this does 
not mean that religion can be reduced to or completely analyzed into 
concepts by discursive reason. Here is where we come to the question 
of the inadequacy of language which Stace goes to great pains in 
elaborating. I know “God exists’ and the fact of His existence I am 
capable of expressing adequately, but to express the essence of divine 
reality, I cannot expect to find the fitting language, because it is es- 
sentially ineffable. I know that ‘““God became man in Christ” by faith, 
but as to how full divinity and full humanity can be united in one per- 
son lies beyond the powers of rational conceptualization, not to speak 
of verbal articulation. 


6 Mysticism, p. 138. 
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When we speak of the Son as homoousios or “co-essential’’ to 
the Father, we are obviously involved in symbolic, and not literal, 
language.” It is language which expresses a truth to which one can 
commit himself only when he has experienced the inner vision of 
Christ as personal Savior in His full divinity and humanity. This means 
that it is faith or mystical experience which makes statements of dogma 
meaningful and acceptable. Along with the spiritual experience, how- 
ever, there is the need for comprehending the conventional rule of 
using the word, e.g., ousia or essence, if “co-essential” is to be a mean- 
ingful term. This understanding of the conventional usage of the 
word, coupled with mystical experience (or faith), accounts for the 
legitimacy of giving convictions linguistic expression and dogmatic 
formulation. But dogmatic definitions do not propose to serve as bar- 
riers to free and creative thinking, as is the erroneous contention even 
among those in liberal quarters within Christianity, but are signposts 
guiding the thinking mind of the believer away from the pitfalls of 
arbitrary beliefs and the limitations and weaknesses of the mystical 
intuition and into the way of objective truth. In the words of Under- 
hill, they are a “chart and pilot book of the Christian mystic’s voyages 
and adventures.”’* 


I think Stace is right by and large in holding to the view that reli- 
gious language is symbolical. This holds true particularly in the realm 
of the mystery. Though words are never entirely adequate to express 
the inner life of the divine, yet there is some analogy and resemblance 
between the natural and the numinous, e.g., grace and love become 
symbols for the supernatural character which they describe only in a 
metaphorical manner. “The answer to all theological problems is 
either silence or metaphors.”® Stace is saying in effect what St. Thomas 
Aquinas argues when he says that “univocal predication is impossible 
between God and creatures.”*® Being, for example, has no univocal 
meaning. That God has being does not have the same meaning when 
we say that man has being. There is only analogy between the two 
attributes. The truth lies in the mean between pure cquivocation and 
univocation, namely, analogy.”* It is only by analogy that we are able 
to talk about God, in spite of the danger to which it is exposed. Reli- 


7 In the sense that “the metaphorical titles drawn from the world of sense 
and applied to the nature of according to the expression of Pseudo- 
Dionysius the Apologite, Mystical Theology, II. 


8 Mysticism, p. 149. 

® Op. cit., p. 85. 

10 Summa Theologica, 13. 5. 

11 Cajetan, The Analogy of Names, p. 30 
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gious language has no other alternative. It must take the risk which 
analogy involves if assertions about God are to be made at all. If man 
is the “image of God,” then his conception of God must take rise out 
of the knowledge of his own world. Terms attributed to man can 
legitimately be attributed to God in analogy, if man is really a God- 
like being or a reflection of the divine nature. God possesses the at- 
tributes of man to an infinitely higher degree. 


Berdyaev, the Russian religious philosopher, likewise holds that 
“dogmas, as theological doctrine formulates them, are symbolic in 
character. The mysterious side of revelation cannot be expressed in 
intellectual terms. Intellectual expression is always conditional.” In 
other words, to believe in certain propositions about God is not the 
same as to believe in God in terms of identity. Believing, in the sense 
of having faith, does not involve merely intellectual assent, but rather 
the mystical communion with God. God can be known only in the 
intuitive moment itself and not in trying to understand dogmatic prop- 
ositions about God. Consequently, religious language consists of meta- 
\phors which will always be untrue — in the sense of not being identi- 
fied with the referent itself. To experience a religious truth and to 
read or hear about it are two different things. There is much truth to 
Langer’s statement that “language, in its literal capacity, is a stiff and 


conventional medium, unadapted to the expression of genuinely new 
ideas, which usually have to break in upon the mind through some 
great and bewildering metaphor.” * 


Coming back to the function of religious language, I would like to 
point out that evocative and emotive aims are relevant. It is almost 
impossible to have these functions without the cognitive function. It 
may be said that the ultimate purpose of religious language is really 
evocative and directive, but it finds its fulfillment by means of the 
communication and description of happenings or of the experience of 
others. Let us consider the statement: “Christ died for our sins and 
will come again to judge the quick and the dead.” This assertion seeks 
not only to provide information, but especially to incite the hearer to 
action, namely, to faith, repentance, and amendment of life. “The 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand!” is another utterance of a similar kind, 
which not only implies, but expressly evokes action: “Repent.” Reli- 
gious language, therefore, plainly serves a two-fold purpose: cognitive 
and evocative or directive. Evocative language always involves idea- 
tional content. It is through ideas that evocation is really effected. 


12 Truth and Revelation, p. 58. 
18 Op. cit., p. 119. 
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Of course, we must also take into consideration the expressive 
function of religious language especially found in devotional literature. 
“My soul doth magnify the Lord” is a statement that does not seek 
to inform or to evoke, but merely to express one’s own feelings of 
adoration. When one has experienced the divine in spiritual vision, 
he is instinctively urged to manifest, not so much the ideational content 
of his revelation, as his feelings of love and praise for God, as a result 
of his experience. “Hallowed be Thy Name,” for example, is a me- 
dium of expressing one’s worship for God which usually follows one’s 
experience of the reality of God in the vision of faith. “Hosanna” and 
“Alleluia” are further examples of this function of religious language. 
“From the overflowing of the heart doth the mouth speak.” 


It ought to be noted that the fact that the importance of experience 
is occasionally lost sight of is no reason that religious language should 
be dismissed as being nonsense. Let the language expressive of reli- 
gious truth remain and there will always be those whose experience 
will come in time to give meaning to it. William James fails to appre- 
ciate the function of the language of doctrine when he says that “we 
must bid a definitive good-by to dogmatic theology. In all sincerity 
our faith must do without that warrant.” ** He forgets that dogma is 
the result of genuine, religious experience. Mystical vision is at bottom 
the affirmation of all dogmas which the Church defined from the very 
beginning. It is not to the discredit of the term ‘‘co-essential to the 
Father,” for example, if certain individuals detach it from its mystical 
context in which it was drawn up by the Church Fathers. Dogmas were 
never defined with the intention of being taken as discursive languge. 
We should remember that the Fathers dealt with the faith of the 
Church, not with the frigid intellectualism of professors, but with the 
glowing earnestness of a worshipping and obedient soul. St. Atha- 
nasius, for instance, was of the overmastering conviction that only a 
divine person, a full God, could be a redeemer of his soul, and not a 
demi-god and an Arian Christ. He was not quibbling over words or 
indulging his academic scholarship. “Co-essential’’ was the most ade- 
quate symbol taken from the conventional language of the time to 
express the identity of Christ’s nature with that of God’s, and all those 
whom St. Athanasius’ belief represented by and large came to see it 
as the most adequate expression to safeguard the truth of the equality 
of the Persons of the Trinity. 


Thus “‘co-essential,” to take only one example, stands for the truth 
of a fully divine redeemer. It expresses the infinite love of the Creator 


14 Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 448. 
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Who condescended to humble Himself for man’s sake. No inferior 
creature or agent could be used to satisfy God’s love for man. Now 
if the term has no meaning for certain individuals, it is not because of 
the inadequacy of the term. It is the interpretant that is lacking. The 
interpreter must needs share the feelings and experience of those who 
originally drew up the dogmatic term. Herein lies the paradox and 
mystery of the Christian Church. Past, present, and future share in a 
common experience: the life of the Spirit. Tradition is not obsolete 
accumulation from the past, but the living experience of the Church 
transcending the limits of time and place and safeguarding the his- 
torical continuity and identity of the community of Christian believers. 


The Fathers of the early Church were not aiming at a “theology 
of concepts” when they treated the Christian Faith in their writings. 
They were free and liberal in their use of philosophical terms, because 
they believed that Christian truth was essentially inexpressible. They 
avoided defining it in positive terms and adhered to negative or apo- 
phatic approach. “Apophatism constitutes the basic character of the 
whole theological tradition of the early Church.”** That God is “in- 
finite” implies that He is “not finite.” That God is “immutable” 
means that God is “non-changing.”” What God is not is involved in 
negative theology. “Negative theology is not only a theory of ecstasy 
properly called; it is an expression of the fundamental attitude which 
makes theology in general contemplation of the mysteries of revela- 
tion.” Discursive language has been resorted to at times when the need 
has arisen to defend a truth which has been assailed by those using 
discursive language. The opponents of revealed truth had to be met 
on their own grounds. The definition of “‘co-essential” is an example 
of this need. 


William James is sorely deceived in thinking that “in the theolo- 
gians’ hands metaphysical attributes are only a set of titles obtained 
by a mechanical manipulation of synonyms.” If in some quarters “ver- 
bality has stepped into the place of vision, professionalism into that 
of life,” this is no reason for discarding the historical definitions of the 
Christian Faith. For those who live by faith, they stand as the symbols 
of truth against error and milestones in the Church’s struggle against 
the intrusions of arbitrary private views. The fact that some people 
lack the capacity of inner vision to see the meaning of dogmas is no 
reason for pronouncing them “worthless inventions of the scholarly 
mind.” That formulas can never wholly take the place of personal 

| experience (as I have duly pointed out) does not warrant in the least 


15'V. Lossky, La Theologie Mystique de l’Eglise d’Orient, p. 24. 
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their rejection as a matter of principle. Theological language can be 
rightly evaluated and interpreted only within the religious context in 
which it is written. To the disinterested onlooker and uninitiated 
observer, theological language will forever remain meaningless. It is 
what Otto calls the “numinous basis” to religious assertions that must 
be apprehended. This is not possible by mere verbal phrases or by 
external symbols. ‘We must have recourse to the way all other moods 
and feelings are transmitted, to a penetrative imaginative sympathy 
with what passes in the other person’s mind.”** The “‘numinous”’ can- 
not be discerned in theory and dogma, or even in exhortation, “The 
mere word, even when it comes as a living voice, is powerless without 
the ‘Spirit in the heart’ of the hearer to move him to apprehension.” 


It is equally important to recognize that “the adequacy of religious 
discourse itself depends upon whether or not it appeals to a given 
individual in a given cultural milieu as a way in which their lives can 
be satisfactorily focused and directed.” ** But this does not necessarily 
mean that each new age must seek a modern doctrinal synthesis in- 
volving the change of dogmatic terms, as many believe especially in 
liberal Protestant circles. To hold such a view would be tantamount 
to thinking that the creeds of the early Church were defined in a tenta- 
tive language of the current philosophical idiom of their own age, and 
that each succeeding generation must needs give a new form to the 
old formulations in more modern philosophical categories of thought. 
However, such an attitude, I believe, rests on a basic misunderstanding 
of the work of those who defined the historic creeds. We must remem- 
ber that the Fathers of the Church were not borrowing from the 
profane philosophies of their day. In the words of Professor G. 
Florovsky, “the full truth about the Holy Fathers is that they have 
created a new philosophy, very different from both Platonism and 
Aristotelianism or anything else. This makes ridiculous any attempt 
to reinterpret the traditional doctrines in terms or categories of a new 
philosophy, whatever this philosophy may be. It would be unfair even 
from a purely historical point of view to pretend that the Fathers have 
expressed the Faith of the Church in a conditional language of the 
current philosophy of their own 73e which has obviously no title to 
be canonized.”** Taking this perspective, it would be legitimate to 
affirm that Hellenism is cano.'z-¢ in the creation of the Christian 
Hellenism of the early Churc' vfessor Florovsky is correct in assert- 
ing that Hellenism is a “sta category of Christian existence and 


16 The Idea of the Holy, p. 62. 
™ 17C, W. Morris, Signs, Language, and Behavior, p. 148. 
18 Patristics and Modern Theology, p. 241. 
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thus any theologian must pass an experience of a spiritual hellenis?- 
tion.” This remains to this day the general feeling in the Orthodox 
Christian Society (to use a label of Arnold Toynbee), while in the 
West it ceased after the breakdown of Scholasticism, not because Chris- 
tian Hellenism proved itself inadequate, but because Scholasticism was 
a pseudo-morphosis of Christian Hellenism, carrying the seeds of inner 
tensions and of its own downfall; it was not the authentic Christian 
Hellenism of the East with an organic continuity with the past. 


I do not suspect that Professor Florovsky refers so much to the 
categories of Greek philosophy as he does to the mentality of the 
Greeks or the contemplative ethos and disposition in Greek thought, 
which, of course, fits in perfectly with the spiritual nature of the Chris- 
tian Faith. A further consideration in this respect is the concept of 
cultural continuity which I deem of basic significance. It is not difficult 
to accept the permanent validity of Hellenism in Christianity when it 
is viewed within the cultural milieu of the Orthodox Christian Society, 
since it represents an embodiment of Christian Graeco-Roman tradi- 
tions. In the West, Christian Hellenism fell into discredit under the 
aegis of Scholasticism. The history of the Orthodox Christian Society 
marks an uninterrupted continuity in its course beginning with the 
Constantinian period, when Christianity, Hellenism, and the Roman 
State merged to form the true, European civilization which continued 
in a flourishing state until 1453, and even, thereafter, however dormant 
and in decline it became. The west broke its continuity with the east 
very early with the barbarian invasion of Italy and lost the organic 
process of Christian history and identity with the earlier culture. The 
continuous disruptions of subsequent times constitute conclusive evi- 
dence of this. 


If the theological language of early Christianity fails to appeal to 
certain individuals today, it is because they have lost contact with the 
supra-temporal consciousness of the Christian community, not only in 
its purely spiritual manifestation, but also in its cultural aspect. This 
is not to suggest a surrender of legitimate progress and development 
in theological thinking to stagnancy. Nothing could be further from 
the desired course. But it should not be forgotten that though “‘prog- 
ress is a real fact, it is always organic, never by innovation; it is a 
deeper or wider growth rather than a change; it is the unfolding of 
the implicit; a clearer explanation of views already held.”’® If prog- 
ress is truly such an even, unbroken growth, then the lost continuity 
must be regained and restored. 





19 H. Workman, Christian Thought to the Reformation, p. 103. 
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Since Christian truth was once and for all revealed in the past, then 
grasping its full meaning naturally requires some degree of reversion 
for the understanding of the idiom of the age in which it was set forth. 
This cannot be accomplished only by scholarly and critical examina- 
tion of texts, but by sharing in the communis sensus of the Christian 
community (the Orthodox Church) which has inherited in an unbroken 
continuity the totality of the spiritual and cultural values of the Chris- 
tian past and which preserves the proper perspective of semantic 
evolution. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION 
OF THE LOGOS 


By PANAYOTIS TREMPELAS 


The incarnation, otherwise known as epiphany, theophany, embodi- 
ment, and kenosis, even though consummated by the common operation 
of the Holy Trinity, was the assuming of human nature only by the 
Son and Logos of God, because all things were made through Him; 
and being the identical image of the Father and His only-begotten 
Son, it was proper for Him to recapitulate all things in Him on the 
one hand, and on the other, to restore man to the image and likeness 
of God, also granting to him adoption since by His precious blood 
He would reconcile man with His Heavenly Father. 


Such a condescension of the Son, not imposed upon Him by any 
particular necessity, is attributed to the supreme goodness of the in- 
finite God, showing forth not only His immeasurable love towards 
fallen man, but also His infinite wisdom and power, by which He con- 
ceived the ineffable mysterious means through which His righteousness 
and holiness would be satisfied, so that man who approaches death 
will be risen and restored to a blessed life. 


The incarnation of the Divine Logos could be defined in an active 
sense as the operation of the Holy Trinity by which God the Son 
“took on himself our compound nature not as a being independent or 
as being originally an individual,”* conceived and fashioned by the 
Holy Ghost out of the immaculate flesh of the Holy Virgin. In a pas- 
sive sense the incarnation can be defined as a permanent unity of God 
the Logos with human nature in which the “hypostasis of God the 
Logos became substance to the flesh without any change,”* the human 
nature not being absorbed by the divine, but remaining unchanged 
within its own limits. Or, in other words, the incarnation is the un- 
divided union of the human nature with the divine in the hypostasis 
of the divine Logos alone and in one theandric person. Thus, accord- 
ing to the noteworthy observation of Martensen,* owing to the real 


1 Migne, 94. Damascene, 3:11. 
2 Thid., 3:11. 
8 Dogmatique Chretienne, transl. by G. Ducros, Paris, 1879, p. 408. 
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and complete union of the two natures in the God-man, Christ says 
“I and the Father are one,’’* and not “I and the Logos are one,” be- 
cause the God-man is the revelation of the Logos in human form. 
There are synonymous terms that are used constantly by the Fathers, 
as for example, évavégmanois, the meaning of which is based on the 
scriptural passage, ““God was manifested in the flesh,”® and “was mani- 
fested to us,” *® and “for this purpose the Son of God was manifested”; 
also the term pavégwots, based on II Timothy 1:10, “the appearing of 
our Savior Jesus Christ,” and “but after that the kindness and love of 
God our Savior towards man appeared.”*’ There are also the terms 
éxupaveia and teopavera found in the works of Athanasius the Great® 
and St. Gregory of Nazianzus® based on Hebrews 1:5, “A body thou 
hast prepared for me.” The term évowydtwois is found in Origen,” 
in St. Basil the Great," and in Tertullian; xévwots is also used and 
more frequently xatd6acis and ovyxatd6act.’* Moreover, in the west 
the term évodgxuwois —incarnation — was more in use according to the 
Biblical usage of the terms o4g& and alya in denoting the whole man." 
St. John also proclaims the same idea saying, “the Logos was made 
flesh.””*® He even disavows all who do not confess that Jesus Christ 


4 John 10:3. 

5] Timothy 3:16. 

6 John 1:2. 

7 Titus 3:4. 

8 Ilegi "Evavdquaijcews tot Adyou, I, 46, 47. Migne 25, 97, 177, 180. “On 
the incarnation of the Logos we relate and concerning His Divine epiphany we 
declare”; “save when the Theophany of the Logos had come among man”; 
“since the epiphany of the Logos had begun to be preached” and “now, after 
the divine visitation of the Logos, their deception has ceased.” 

® Adyos 38:3. Migne 36:313, “And now the present Theophany is the cele- 
bration of the birth . . . God was revealed to man through the birth . . . name 
of the revelation of God being theophany, that of the birth being birth.” 

10 Contra Celsum, ‘““Whereas the good deeds of Jesus have not been confined 
solely to the period of his tabernacling in the flesh” (I, 43); “after the period 
of his appearance in the flesh” (II, 38); ‘fulfilled the economy of his incarna- 
tion” (VI, 78). Also Migne 11, 741, 860, 1419. 

11 ‘Owdia Ps. 29. Migne 29, 305, “the bodily revelation of God the Logos.” 

12 De Carne Christi, Migne V1, 809. “| 

18 ‘’Though being in the form of God He descended . . . condescension 
unexplainable and incomprehensible this is proof of the condescending” (Phil. 
2:7). Damascene, op. cit., III, 1; and Athanasius, op. cit., 46; Migne 25:177, 
“for the weakness of man the Logos condescended and was revealed on earth.” 

14 Luke 3:6; John 17:2; Acts 2:11; Joel 2:28; I Peter 1:24; Math. 16:17; 
Gal. 1:16; Eph. 6:12; I Cor. 15:50. 

15 John 1:14. 
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ys has come in the flesh.** Likewise does St. Irenaeus employ the term 
a cdgxwots, while Justin uses the phrase oagxonondeis ‘Inoois.7 The 
m. term cagxwteis was also included in the Creed of faith in order to 
ts, avoid any misunderstanding and to check the error of Apollinarius 
he according to whom Christ was deprived of mind or rational soul. For 
ok. this reason it was deemed necessary to add évavégwxnoavra after the 
. phrase oaguwtévra éx II vevpatos ‘Ayiov xai ILagdévov Magiac. 

: 

ns It has already been established that in the Holy Trinity “the divine 
at? effulgence and energy is one, simple and indivisible,”’** that the Son 
oo “does not have an operation peculiar to Himself and distinct from the 
10 Father,”*® and that “in the Trinity there is one essence, one goodness, 
‘ qd | one power, one will, one operation, not three similar to each other, 
- but one movement of three hypostases.”*° Consequently, as regards 
fi the incarnation of the Logos, and despite the fact that “in no respect 
4 did the Father and the Holy Spirit share in the incarnation of God the 
mm Logos,’”’** that which the Virgin conceived and to which she gave birth, 
; even though it is referred to the person of the Son only, was neverthe- 
a less made by the Holy Trinity, since the operations of the Holy Trinity 

are inseparable.” 
The Lord Himself often declared that He was sent into the world 
by the Father.”* St. Paul referring to the fulfillment of time expressly 
confirms the truth that “God sent His Son,’** and St. John likewise 
On states that “in this the love of God was made manifest unto us that 
we He sent his only begotten Son.”*® Therefore, as St. Justin remarks, 
0"; by the will of God the Father, for the benefit of the human race, the 
ter Logos became man. “The Father willed and the Son energized, but 

neither because the Father willed was the Son alien to that will, nor 
on because the Son energized did the Father become strange to that energy, 

for all are common to the Father and the Son’”’** What holds true re- 
1ed ——— 
iod 16 J John 4:3; II John 7. 
= 17 Contra Haeresus, Ill, 19, Migne 7:93 ’Axodoyia 1, 66. 

18 Migne, Damascene, op. cit., 1, 14. 
. 19 Tbid., 1, 4. 
~ 0 Tbid., 8. 
21 [bid., 3, 6. 
ion *2 Augustine, Enchiridion, 28, 2: “Illam creaturam quam virgo concepit et 
hil. peperit quam vis ad solam personam Filii pertinentem, tota trinitas fecit; neque 
77, enim separabilia sunt opera Trinitatis.” 
h.” %8 John 4:34; 5:23; 6:38-44. 
17; 24 Gal. 4:4. 
257 John 4:9. 


26 Chrysostom, Homily, Eph. 4. 
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garding the Father in respect to the incarnation, holds equally true re- 
garding the Holy Spirit. Because, while on the one hand, “by the good 
will of God the Father the only begotten Son and Logos of God 
cometh down from heaven,” on the other, “He became flesh by the 
Holy Spirit and the Blessed Virgin Mary and Theotokos,” and “con- 
ceived in her immaculate womb by the Holy Spirit, which descended 
upon the blessed Virgin cleansing and granting her genetic power, in 
order to form the first fruits of our compound nature not by procrea- 
tion, but by creation through the Holy Spirit.”** And thus the three 
persons of the Holy Trinity operate together in the incarnation, though 
the Logos alone is incarnated. We must not, however, forget that in 
Christ as God-man, according to the assurance of St. Paul, “the fulness 
of the godhead dwells bodily,”** that is ovowddc,?® “God dwells in 
Him,’*° “He dwelt into the assumed man as the soul dwells in the 
body,’’** in order that “what is visible in Him is united to the divinity 
of the only-begotten.”*? “And the operation of the God-head did not 
rule this,” “but a substance having countless operations.’’** Thus, we 
believe in God and know Him “as one principle, simple, non- 
compound, one substance, one God-head,” and that the Son is a per- | 
fect ixdotacic, but inseparable from that of the Father, as also the : 
Holy Spirit exists as an tadotacts in itself, though inseparable and 
indivisible from the Father and the Son.’”’** It is evident that only the 

Logos became man. ‘However, the whole and perfect nature of di- 

vinity in one of its txootdoets was united to the total human nature 

and the total divinity communicated with us in one of its txdotaotcs, 

because we confess “that in each of the divine txootdoets is contained 

the divine nature in its totality and perfection.” *° 


— -— fH HR FR off 


— ans ae olClUlUlU lO 


Certainly we are confronted with a mystery beyond human under- 
standing, which “‘is not an enigma, but a sacred mystery,”** which ac- 
cording to Ephesians 3:10 “‘awes even the angels,”’** and which is to 
beings “mysterious, unexplainable, ineffable’’ — according to the Fa- 
thers of the Third Ecumenical Council at Ephesus.** And though 


27 Damascene, ibid., III, 2. 

28 Col. 2:9. 

29 Isidore Pelusiotes, Ep. IV, 189. 
3° Chrysostom, Col. 2:9. 

381 Cyril of Alexandria. 

32 Theodoret. 

83 Isidore, op. cit. 

34 Damascene, - cit., I, 8. 

35 Damascene, 7b/d., III, 6. 

%* St. Athanasius, Against The Arians, 1:41. Migne 26, 96. 
37 St. Cyril, Against Nestorius, vol. 3. 
38 Harduin, Councils, vol. I, col. 1273. 
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unions between men and gods were not unknown to the pagans, or 
even the appearance of gods in human form, nevertheless, as Marten- 
sen observes,*® these theories of the pagans had as a basis the confu- 
sion of the world and God, as a result of which man only was able to 
become God. Their gods were no more than deified men, having the 
needs and the passions of men. The union, therefore, of the divine 
and human natures to them was no more than vague, indeed, whose 
realization in this imaginative world was described by poets and by 
the imagination of the people erroneously in disgusting and abominable 
myths. Thus, according to the Christian doctrine, the incarnation of 
the Logos is something new, “the newest of all things, the only new 
thing under the sun,”’*° and before its consummation an unknown 
mystery, not only to man but even to angels. 


Ill 


Why the Logos became incarnate and not any of the other persons 
of the Holy Trinity is also a mystery. The Fathers of the Church have 
given various reasons in trying to interpret the mystery on the basis of 
Holy Scripture. They present arguments which are proper and suitable 
to the Logos, without daring to maintain that the possibility of the 
incarnation of the other two persons would be unsuitable. The mys- 
tery, therefore, remains, as it is. The reasons set forth by the Fathers 
are as follows: 


1. The Logos was incarnate “so that the attribute” of every Person 
of the Trinity remains “motionless.’’** In other words, we must not 
forget that ‘‘solely in the divinity, the Father is essentially a father,” 
not born from another father as occurs in the case of human beings; 
“and the Son is essentially a son,” not becoming a father, as in the 
case of man who in marriage begets a son and in turn this son becomes 
also a father. In the case of the divine persons, “the Father is referred 
to always as the Father, and the Son always as the Son.”’** But in the 
incarnation only, ‘‘the Son of God became the son of man.” Thus, the 
filial property remains immovable. On the other hand, if another of 
the divine persons became incarnate, “How would the property re- 
main permanent, if the Father were to become the Son of Man?’’* 


2. Clement of Alexandria and subsequently Origen suggested that 
it was proper for Christ, who as Logos created man out of dust, “‘to 


89 Martensen, op. cit., 4, 3. 
4° Damascene, op. cit., III, 1. 
41 Damascene, op. cit., IV, 3. 
42 St. Athanasius, Against Arius, I, 21, Migne 26, 55. 
43 Damascene, op. cit., IV, 4. 
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regenerate him to adoption” when he had fallen, for the fulfillment 
of the saying, ‘Let us make man in our image and likeness.’"** In 
other words, Christ is “the beginning of man who is created in the 
image,” He Himself being, on the one hand, “the image of the Father,” 
while on the other hand, “the image according to which men were 
made.” *® Adopting and developing this same idea, St. Athanasius 
observes that ‘the Logos of God came so that, being the image of the 
Father, He would refashion man in the image of God.” ** For only by 
the coming of this Image of God, our Savior Jesus Christ, would this 
refashioning be possible. Obviously “‘it was not possible through man” 
for this to be realized, ‘‘because they themselves being fashioned ac- 
cording to the image had corrupted the image due to the fall.” “But 
not even through angels, for they were not created in the image.” 
Therefore, “He Who imparted to us His own image, which we did not 
preserve, assumes our poor, weak nature, so that he might again make 
us sharers of His divinity, because of this refashioning we have be- 
come from wretched, pitiful slaves, sons of God by grace. For, who 
else was able to free us from such a shameful bondage, elevating us 
to the dignity of the son of God, but He Who by nature was eternally 
born of the substance of the Father according to His explicit assurance, 
if the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.’’* 


3. St. Cyril of Alexandria states that “the Father always acts 
through the Son and as all have been made by Him, so our restoration 
is to be effected by the Son and it is not possible “in the age to come 
to be sharers of the Father in a different way except by the Son, Who, 
when all things shall be subject unto Him, then shall the Son also be 
subjected unto the Father, surrendering to Him the kingdom.’’** Since 
man was corrupted after his creation by the Son, “it was necessary 
that for His restoration he reappear, the Logos Who in the begin- 
ning out of nothing fashioned everything including man.” According 
to Irenaeus, He recapitulated all things in Himself. ‘In this man 
is also included.” “Therefore, it was proper for the invisible to be- 
come visible, the incomprehensible to become comprehensible, the pas- 
sionless to become passionate, and the Logos to become man. So that 
all, including fallen man, become recapitulated in Himself in such a 
way,” Irenaeus continues, “as in the heavenly and spiritual and in- 
visible sphere the Logos of God is the Lord, likewise in the visible and 


44 Paedagogus, 1, 11, 98. 

45 Origen, John 1:17-19. 

46 St. Athanasius, On the Incarnation of the Logos, Migne 25, 120, ch. 13. 
47 John 8:36. 

48] Cor. 15:24, 28. Cyril of Alexandria, Discourses 29. Migne 75, 374. 
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bodily realm, He would acquire dominion and priority.”** He would 
be unable to recapitulate all in Himself if He would not become flesh 
and blood, saving finally that which was lost in the beginning of 
Adam’s fall.®° St. Leo the Great holds the same view, ™ noting that 
the regeneration of humanity was uc dertaken by the Son so that He 
through Whom “All things were made and without Him nothing was 
made that was made’’;®* “He Who blew into the face of the earthly 
man breath of life, the same will restore our fallen nature which He 
had made.” 


4. From the beginning, ‘He was the light of men, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” ** If our Master, the hypostasis 
of the Logos, St. Irenaeus observes, had not become man, it would 
have been impossible for us to learn of the things of God. No one 
would be able to make the Father known to us, except the Logos Him- 
self. ““Who is our master?” asks Clement of Alexandria. “No one 
among men, for they have never learned,” he answers. Nor yet any of 
the angels, for they are created. Therefore the Logos remains “by 
whom all things were made” and Who is called Zogia by the prophets. 
“He alone is the master of all the created, the counsellor of God, Who 
foreknew all things.’” He from the foundation of the world “at sundry 
times and in divers manners has both instructed and perfected.”*> He 
is from the beginning the light shining in the darkness ‘‘and the dark- 
ness comprehended it not.” °° 


All the seeds of divine truth, which are found implanted in all the 
world, were sown in the hearts of men by the hand of the Son of God. 
It was proper for the Logos to appear in a finite and accessible form 
and to reveal God’s inaccessible greatness which cannot be faced by 
mortal man. 


49 Irenaeus III, 16, 1 Migne 9, 925. “Omnia in sematipse recapitulatus. 
In omnibus autem est et homo, palamtio Dei. Et hominem ergo in semetipsum 
recapitularis est invisibilis visibilis factus, incomprehensibilis factus compre- 
hensibilis, et impossibilis possibilis et verbum homo utisicut in supercoelestibus 
et epiritualibus et invisibilibus princepis est Verbum Dei; sic et in visibilibus 
et corporalibus principatum habeat, in semetipsum principatum assumens.” 

50 “‘Nec insemetipsum recapitulatus esset haec Dominus, nisi et ipse caro et 
sanguis secundum principalem factus fuisset, salvans in semetipso in fine illud, 
quod pelierat in principio in Adam” (V, 14, 1). 

51 Sermo, LXI, 2. 

52 John 1:3. 

53 John 1:9. 

54 Contra Haeresus, V, 1. 

55 Stromateis, VI, VII, 58. 

56 John 1:5. 
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In Christ the incarnate Logos, it would be possible for man to 
understand somewhat the fulness of divinity contained within the limits 
of human nature and to discern the properties of the divine nature not 
in their infinite power, but as they would glorify the human nature 
and would have presaged the deification of which man is receptive. 
Thus, instead of the omnipresence of God, we meet in the incarnate 
Christ the living and active and real presence of God which permitted 
the God-man to say “And he that seeth me, seeth him that sent me.’’** 
Instead of divine omuiscience, we have in our midst the wisdom of 
the God-man explaining tne mysteries of the kingdom of heaven which 
are unknown to man. Also, the creative omnipotence became in Him 
the ineffable power which commands all the actions of nature and per- 
fects them; and the most powerful and even-holy love is able to de- 
clare, ‘“All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth.”** For all 
the powers of nature find in Him the Lord and Savior and codperate 
with Him in the service and the preparation of the heavenly kingdom 
of which He is Head. 


IV 


As for the character of the incarnation it is necessary to remember 
first the inspired words of the epistle to the Hebrews according to 
which “it became Him” God “for Whom all things and by Whom all 
things,” “to make the captain of their salvation perfect through suf- 
ferings.” °° The incarnation, therefore, and the suffering of the incar- 
nate Logos are characterized by the Scripture as proper to God. It has 
been, however, correctly stated,” that what we mean as becoming to 
the incarnation must be understood in a limited sense, that is to say, 
the opposite is not unbecoming, because in such a case the incarnation 
would become a necessity to divinity which is improper — just as the 
creation of the world has been an action in conformity with the good- 
ness, power, and wisdom of God, and, as such, can be regarded as 
becoming to God. It is not assumed, however, that because of this 
propriety that in the event God had not created the world, He would 
have committed an impropriety which is contradictory to His infinity 
and perfection. The same reasoning is applied to the incarnation. Un- 
doubtedly, the incarnation has been a superb manifestation of the di- 
vine perfections, such as divine goodness, power, and wisdom, and 
that it answered to the inner needs and desires of human nature. Thus, 


57 John 12:45. 

58 Math. 28:18. 

59 Hebrews 2:10. 

60 A. Michel, “Incarnation” in Dict. Theol. Catholique, V F 1483. 
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it appears that the incarnation is proper to God. But this does not 
necessarily mean that God would have fallen into an impropriety were 
He not to send His Son into the world. God in His justice and holi- 
ness would have been able to abandon man in his misery, for he did 
not value divine goodness, and, instead, brought upon himself his 
misfortune. The incarnation of the Logos appears primarily as an in- 
finite, free action of God, as divine good-will, not resulting from 
necessity or any other imposition; it also appears as “divine condescen- 
sion,” showing forth splendidly His properties, such as His goodness, 
wisdom, and power. In relation to man, the incarnation appears to be 
necessary since divine justice demanded from him full satisfaction. The 
fact that he was unable to offer such a worthy ransom would make him 
completely unable to obtain salvation. 


UNIVERSITY OF ATHENS 





A TRIBUTE TO GILBERT MURRAY 


By GEORGE A. PANICHAS 


The death of Sir Gilbert Murray at the age of 91 on May 20, 1957 
marked the end of a scholar who, from the time that he learned the 
Agamemnon by heart as a schoolboy,’ spent a lifetime studying and 
embracing Hellenism as a way of life. To Professor Murray, Hellenism 
was, in the words of Matthew Arnold, the renowned Hellenist of the 
nineteenth century, that “spontaneity of consciousness,” that “sweetness 
and light,” and “the best that is known and taught in the world;’? yet 
Murray's own life of scholarship and teaching, and above all his 
adherence to Hellenism as the highest mode of living, was not in the 
least a flight into quietude and did not negate an active role in politics* 
and the promotion of world peace, for this foremost classicist of mod- 
ern times was a unique if not rare type of scholar. It is that unique- 
ness and rarity usually associated with the writer and teacher who 
unhesitatingly moves out of his intellectual niche in order to crusade 
openly and bravely for the very ideals and values that he espouses, but 
that are all too often relegated to the quiet confines of a lecture hall 
or the pages of a book. 


In every respect, Gilbert Murray was a Hellenist, and his loyalty to 
the spirit of Hellenism, which he said was the “real moving power” 
of the western world, remained steadfast to the very end. In fact dur- 
ing a radio broadcast on his ninetieth birthday, he stated: “There 
has never been a day, I suppose, when I have failed to give thought 
both to the work for peace and for Hellenism. The one is a matter 
of life and death for all of us, the other of maintaining amid all 
the dust of modern industrial life our love and appreciation of 


1 Murray was born on January 2, 1866 in Sydney, Australia, and went to 
England when he was 11. He attended the Merchant Taylors’ School, a London 
public school, and as a youngster he read widely in the Classics. Later he at- 
tended St. John’s College, Oxford where he attained high honors in Latin and 
Greek. 

2 See Arnold, “Hebraism and Hellenism,” Culture and Anarchy (Cambridge, 
England: University Press, 1955), pp. 129-144. 

8 He sought six times to be elected to the House of Commons from Oxford, 
but never succeeded. 
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eternal values.”"* Indeed, as professor of Greek at Glasgow University 
from 1889-1899, as Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford University 
from 1908 until his retirement in 1936, and as Charles Eliot Norton 
Professor of Poetry at Harvard in 1926, he resolutely stressed that 
the three major goals of Hellenism — that is, humanizing brutal 
masses, effecting universal concord, and proclaiming a unified cosmos 
— were the very same aspirations of the modern world.® 


To Murray the past was a rich source of “high thoughts” and “great 
emotions,” and even the elements of the past that had become, with the 
passage of time, obsolete and worthless, still retained the qualities of 
beauty and truth which remain eternal. It cannot be said, however, 
that Murray adopted Hellenism as a refuge from the modern world, 
a world that was “stamped by the institution of war, by the degrada- 
tion of the poor, by drink, gambling, vice: above all, ever since the 
industrial revolution, by a strange lack of beauty, a lack of self-respect 
and human dignity.”® Neither can it be said that he ignored the 
present, for he clearly realized that man can easily become, in essence, 
a witless captive of the “material present,” that “great Jailer and Im- 
prisoner of man’s mind.” Murray was only too much aware of the vul- 
garity of a “dull and sad” modern world, and he felt that it was the 
scholar’s great task to find necessary direction and meaning. 


The scholar, Murray asserted, did not lose either his freedom or 
his effectiveness by reverting to the past. This he made very clear in 
his eloquent presidential address delivered to the Classical Association 
on January 8, 1918. Murray stressed that it was the scholar’s duty to 
keep hold of the past and to treasure the best of the past, for only in 
this way would the ‘‘man of letters” really secure his freedom. The 
cacophony and the violence of an angry and sordid present, he 
pointed out, would be less frightening when the scholar would call 
back memories of calm and the spirit with which brave men long ago 
faced the same evils.” Murray, as the late George Sarton so well 
pointed out, sought to interpret Greek wisdom, not only as a teacher 
and a poet, but as a friend, as one who did not take flight from the 
present, but rather emerged “from the beloved past to mingle with the 


* Quoted in the New York Times, May 21, 1957, p. 35. 

5 See Hellenism and the Modern World (Boston, Beacon Press, 1954), 
pp. 52 ff. 

6 “The Next Set of Problems But One,” Hibbert Journal, XXV (January, 
1927), 206. 

7 “Religio Grammatici: The Religion of a ‘Man of Letters,’ Tradition and 
Progress (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1922), p. 13. 
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living men of today and share their burdens.”* To the charge that his 
life was one of intellectual flight and retreat, Murray answered em- 
phatically: “No: to search the past is not to go into prison. It is to 
escape out of prison, because it compels us to compare the ways of our 
own age with other ways’® 


Spiritual rebirth, lasting values, intellectual inspiration, and labor- 
ing for the sake of the beautiful (Evexa tot xalov) were integral facets 
of the Hellenic spirit which, Murray realized, insisted that the world 
was something more than a meaner planet. In choosing Hellenism as 
the basis of world order and peace, as the prime example of xagensia, 
éheviegia, icovouia (free speech, liberty, and equality before the law), 
he acted as a bridgespan “from the ancient world . . . over into our 
distracted epoch.”*® In Hellenism Murray saw the qualitative bril- 
liance of an ancient way of life as opposed and superior to the quanti- 
tative mediocrity of the modern world. The megalomania of the mod- 
ern day was happily lacking in Hellenism, a “humane civilization” that 
was not sullied by dogmatism and fanaticism. Free of extremism, Hel- 
lenism was a way of life in which there was genuine freedom of 
thought and speech, and in which there was always present a spirit of 
understanding and toleration. One of the finest qualities present in 
the Greek written record, Dr. Murray observed, was that of its inti- 
macy, for as he points out “You can only speak freely and intimately 
when you are not afraid, afraid of spies, of enemies, of friends who 
may turn and betray you.” 


It has been well said that Dr. Murray, through his outstanding 
translations of the great Greek dramas, “brought Greek drama back to 
the modern stage.’”"* Of course, critical opinions concerning the merits 
and defects of Murray’s translations have ranged from the glowing trib- 
ute by G. B. Shaw"™* to the strong condemnation by T. S. Eliot. Shaw 
regarded Murray’s translations, especially of Aeschylus and Euripides, 


8 Sarton, ‘Preface to Volume Thirty-Eight. A Tribute to Gilbert Murray and 
a Plea for Greek Studies,” Isis, XXVIII (November, 1947), p. 5. 

® Tradition and Progress, p. 19. 

1 Lucien Price, “Gilbert Murray at Ninety,” Atlantic Monthly (January, 
1956), p. 79. 

11 Greek Studies (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946), p. 18. 

12 Encyclopaedia Britannica, volume 15, Pp 978-979. 

18 When Lucien Price compares Shaw and Murray in his article, he observes 


that in spirit Shaw is Hebraist, Murray Hellenist. He writes: “Protagonist and 
deuteragonist in classic drama of our time, they exchange places. When we are 
young and bellicose, Shaw is our man . . . when we mature our man is Murray, 
urbane, patient, reasonable, and prepared in face of discouragement to keep at 
it for a life time.” “Gilbert Murray at Ninety,” p. 77. 
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as masterpieces, and Hesketh Pearson in his definitive biography writes 
that “Shaw ranked these translations as being in a class by themselves, 
and that the highest, in twentieth century drama.”’* On the other 
hand, Eliot has very strongly criticized Murray’s translations; he has 
said that if the Classics are to survive in literature and as a part of the 
European mind, they need persons “capable of expounding them,” and 
“that Professor Gilbert Murray is not the man for this.” Eliot fur- 
ther criticizes Murray on the score that “the Greek actor spoke in his 
own language, and our actors were forced to speak in the language of 
Professor Gilbert Murray.’ 


It is not the purpose here to analyze Murray's abilities as a trans- 
lator. The fact remains that the continuity of Greek thought has been 
made possible by the contributions of men like Gilbert Murray who, in 
the words of Christopher Dawson recognized that “Apart from Hel- 
lenism, the European idea of man would be inconceivable.”** To 
Murray Hellenism and Progress were synonymous, and time and again 
he pointed out that by reading the works of such ancient writers as 
Thucydides, Herodotos, Aeschylus, and Euripides, modern man might 
be able to find some of the answers that would help to alleviate and 
solve current problems. In Hellenism, thus, he saw spiritual values 
and efforts transcending the babble of the market-place, and he con- 
cisely expressed this when he wrote: 


“This is the true message of our Hellenic and European 
tradition. Serve humanity: glorify God; go forth, not so much 
to convert, but to contribute. Live in the service of something 
higher and more enduring, so that when the tragic transience 
of life at last breaks in upon you you can feel that the thing for 
which you have lived does not die.” * 


Professor Murray strongly felt that modern society was addicted to 
material power and possession, to human selfishness and rapacity (xheo- 
veEia). He felt that in the twentieth century, much that was good — 
standards, values, absolutes — was dissolving.** Concerned with the 


14 Pearson, G. B. S.: A Full Length Portrait (New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers, 1942), p. 206. See also Stephen Spender'’s article, 
“The Riddle of Shaw” [1949] in George Bernard Shaw: A Critical Survey, ed. 
Louis Kronenberger (New York: The World Publishing Co., 1953), p. 237. 

15T. S. Eliot, “Euripides and Professor Murray,” Selected Essays (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1950 [1932] ), pp. 47-48. 

16 The Making of Europe (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932), 
». 4, 
; 17“The Next Set of Problems But One,” p. 206. 

‘8 “The Classics,” The Fortnightly, CLII (July, 1942), 40. 
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higher side of human life, he said that the daily business of the student 
and teacher was “‘to read, study, think, enjoy — not to fight or to bar- 
gain.” *® Thus, his preoccupation with Hellenism as a way of life led 
him to the conclusion that “the classical view is that there is such a 
thing as quality, that the highest quality is a thing of almost priceless 
value and worth taking trouble about.”*° It is interesting to note here 
that while lecturing at Harvard in 1926, Murray was quite critical 
of the American intellectual and educational system, first because even 
the then President of Harvard, Charles W. Eliot, had discontinued 
Greek as a required subject at the University, and secondly because 
the American educational scene itself noticeably lacked a clearcut affir- 
mation of Hellenic principles — the result being a basic ignorance on 
the part of Americans of the art of living (téyvn). Yet he under- 
scored the fact that Hellenism, though neglected, was a vital necessity 
in the modern world and a cultural force of eternal value. In a 
lecture given to the Royal Academy of Arts in 1941, he voiced this 
feeling when he said: “And surely we may without self-flattery 
claim that in the high civilization which Europe has inherited and 
passed on to her kindred across the ocean is a Hellenism which the 
barbarian rejects but still longs to understand and assimilate.” 


In the thought and achievement of ancient Greece, Murray found 
that the artist had secured that measure of freedom and respect 
denied elsewhere, both in ancient and modern societies. In this respect, 
Hellenism was characterized by one of its finest and noblest qualities, 
for where modern society still treats the artist as a “distinguished 
alien,” the artist in Greece was looked on as a “friend and fellow 
worker.” Murray found this all the more remarkable in view of the 
fact that Greece was surrounded by savagery and backwardness and 
the “swampy level of the neighbouring peoples.’ That the artist was 
able to survive in Greece, amidst the “remnants of the primaeval slime 
from which Hellenism was trying to make mankind clean,” was to 
him an achievement of unequalled and inestimable importance. The 
Greek artist was able to secure his freedom in a small white-hot center 
of spiritual life, a way of life that was still beset by primitive institu- 
tions: by slavery, which was criticized in Greece some 2000 years be- 
fore it was abolished in Europe, because “in Greece alone men’s con- 
sciences were troubled by slavery;” by the subjection of women, who 
in Greece found a greater degree of freedom from bondage, and were 


19“The Next Set of Problems But One,” p. 193. 
20 “The Classics,” p. 37. 
21 Greek Studies, pp. 52-53. 
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treated with respect and sympathy, and even as heroines in Greek 
tragedy (e.g., Clytemnestra, Antigone, Alcestis, Polyxena, Jocasta, 
Phaedra, Medea); and thirdly, by sexual unchastity, which the Greeks 
strived to diminish, so as to end the barbarities and human sacrifices 
connected with this perverted phase of life.” 


Murray had especial admiration for the Greek artist because 
the latter personified sowpgoovvn, and his intellectual inquiry and artis- 
tic appreciation were always restrained by the combination of “a spirit 
of intense enjoyment with a tempering wisdom.” In combining the 
appreciation of good things and the power to refuse them — character- 
istic of the spirit of progress and of Greek civilization — Murray 
viewed the Greek artist as embodying the antithesis of Puritanism as 
against “the full artistic appreciation of life,” two spirits that fight a 
good deal with one another, but “‘are parts of one truth.” The Hel- 
lenic love of moderation, sobriety, temperance, and self-discipline, 
symbolized to Murray the greatest accomplishment a civilization is 
capable of, for 


“There is a way of thinking which destroys and a way which 
saves. The man or woman who is séphrén walks among the 
beauties and perils of the world, feeling the love, joy, anger, and 
the rest; and through all he has that in his mind which saves. 
—Whom does it save? Not him only, but, as we should say, 
the whole situation. It saves the imminent evil from coming to 
m= 


In speaking of the beauty, freedom, and flexibility of the Greek 
language itself, he aptly observed: “It would be almost impossible 
to discuss a modern political or philosophical problem in classi- 
cal Hebrew, difficult even in Latin. But in Greek it can always be 
done .. .”** Dr. Murray believed Greek a finer language because it 
expresses the minds of finer and nobler men,”* and Greek poetry, as 
well as Greek art, was distinguished for its beauty of structure, its 
tightness and simplicity, free of lavish ornamentation and exaggera- 
tion. Masterpieces of western literature, including Paradise Lost (the 





22 The quotations and ideas in this paragraph are to be found in The Rise 
of the Greek Epic (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1907), pp. 3, 10, 15, 18, and 
19-21. 

*3 The quotations and ideas in this paragraph appear in The Rise of the 
Greek Epic, pp. 24-26. 

*4 Hellenism and the Modern World, p. 34. 

25‘‘The Value of Greece to the Future of the World,” The Art World 
(November, 1916), p. 130. 
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language of which, Murray found, “is elaborately twisted and embel- 
lished into loftiness and rarity,” lacking the simplicity and straight- 
forward direction of a Greek poem) ,”* Prometheus Unbound, and even 
Hamlet and Midsummer Night's Dream, ‘are the children of Vergil 
and Homer, of Aeschylus and Plato.’”*? He would not compromise, 
furthermore, in respect to being content with a knowledge of Latin 
and not Greek, since “the exemplaria Graeca are so extraordinarily 
good. They are our best pearls.” In Greek literature, Murray found 
that quality of inspiration and beauty, where “the soul of man stands 
at the door and knocks; it is for each one of us to open or not to open, 


and if we do not open, the message that should have been immortal 
dies.”’** 


Professor Murray went so far as to assert that many problems of the 
modern world remained unsolved because twentieth century man was 
ignorant of the Classics, and because some statesmen themselves had 
not ‘drunk at the eternal springs” of classical knowledge and inspira- 
tion.*® There is no doubt, of course, as Horace Kallen well points out, 
that ancient peoples outside of Greece could never become Greeks, and 
that to them Hellas would be only an ambition and an accomplish- 
ment, a discipline and a doctrine of their schools, a cherished source of 
imitation and adoption.*® This also holds true today. Yet, one of the 
great disasters of modern times, Murray claimed, has been the fail- 
ure of the western world to adopt actively and sincerely the virtues and 
qualities of Hellenism. Even the avoidance of World War III, the 
famous classicist said, is the supreme responsibility of a generation that 
“must use all its strengths, all its wisdom, to see that the main drift of 
the world is Hellenic and not barbarous.”** 


To Murray, ethics, morality, and good will — the essential at- 
tributes of Hellenism — embodied the inner meaning of our western 
civilization, and his university lectures, as a result, took the form of 
international pronouncements when Murray, who was president of the 
League of Nations Union from 1923 to 1938, and the first president of 
the United Nations Association General Council, sought with intense 
devotion to promote global peace.** His Hellenism was too much 


26 “The Value of Greece,” p. 129. 

27 Tradition and Progress, p. 27. 

28 “Are Our Pearls Real?” Atlantic Monthly (June, 1955), pp. 46-47. 

2° Greek Studies, p. 194. 

30M. Kallen, Art and Freedom (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1942), I, 47. 

31 Hellenism and the Modern World, p. 58. 

82 The following ideas and quotations appear in ‘The Next Set of Problems 
But One,” pp. 193, 195, and 205-207. 
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a part of him to admit either the necessity or inevitability of war: he 
saw that in the world there is something of higher value than our own 
lives, he realized the futility of war, for “the weakest, if they care 
to use it, have the power to destroy.” Indeed, even the scholar, who 
not only spends himself upon the advances and understanding of the 
things of the spirit, but who also seeks a solution of social questions 
and programs, finds that all his activities and aspirations are utterly 
annihilated by war. Murray’s words, ‘Civilization created war, and 
has now reached a point where it must discard war,” become all the 
more important today, although they were written in the twenties, after 
the first world war and before the second. 


In Greek culture, even as in the Greek landscape, -{urray found 
the quality of eternity, and to him Greek scholarship was the 
fountainhead of the humanities in the western world. Striving to show 
the importance of high values in every day living, he said that “if 
Shakespeare, Plato and Homer, if St. Paul and the New Testament, 
are not of value, then nothing is.”** To the modern war-torn world 
that has in one way or another forgotten the significance of Hellenism, 
George Gilbert Aimé Murray managed somehow to show the hollow 
meaning of material power. He focused much needed attention on 
Hellenism in which he found real spiritual meaning, for to him the 
Greek Way was singularly characterized by its “pursuit of perfec- 
tion’ and its idealism. The Greeks were piddcogot, pidddoyot, pudxador, 
and in “regions of imagination and aspiration” they were pioneers 
without whose accomplishments western civilization would be incon- 
ceivable. Murray’s life-time of devotion to Greek ideals is indeed a 
noble example of dedication to humanitas. A rnan like him, to be sure, 
lives on even after death, and his monument is not in marble or triple 
bronze, but in the texture of thought which he has woven into the very 
stuff of other men’s lives. In his stirring tribute to Professor Murray, 
John Masefield, the Poet Laureate of England, echoes the sentiment 
of many when he writes: 

“Surely, in some great quietude afar, 
Above Man’s madness and the creed of night, 
Wisdom will crown this spirit with her star 
In conqueror’s peace, in her undying light.’’** 


Hoy Cross 
GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


33 “'The Next Set of Problems But One,” p. 205. 
34 Quoted in the New York Times, May 21, 1957, p. 35. 





CONTEMPORARY CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
WORLD CRISIS 


By BISHOP ATHENAGORAS 


{An essay-review of Paul Hutchinson, The New Ordeal of Christianity. 
New York: Association Press, 1957. Pp. xi + 129.} 


This book is the last one by Dr. Paul Hutchinson, late editor of the 
Christian Century. His aim is to analyze the pressing problems that 
confront all Christian groups living and struggling amidst the world 
crisis. In the first two chapters, the author discusses the offensive and 
defensive facets of Roman Catholic activity. In the third chapter, he 
presents the picture of the Orthodox Church struggling to survive and 
overcome inner discord and outside threats. And in the last two chap- 
ters, the author describes the changing, as well as the static, religious 
and social characteristics of the Protestant world. 


Dr. Hutchinson shows that anxiety is characteristic of Roman 
Catholicism today. For with all its monolithic ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, and the diplomatic astuteness of Pope Pius XII, the Roman 
Church struggles to keep Catholic groups safely within the sphere of 
her influence and leadership. The fact that the Roman Church is on 
the defensive will come as surprise to many Protestants in America 
who, because of the vigorous activity displayed by the Roman Church 
in this country, think that the offensive rather than the defensive is 
the characteristic of this church. In Europe, in Latin America, in the 
Asian mission fields, the Roman Church's activities are both opposed 
and constantly attacked. As Pope Pius XII looks out from his apart- 
ment by the Tiber, writes the author, “He must frequently feel like 
the commander of a besieged fortress, with the besiegers steadily draw- 
ing closer to the citadel.” The voices of communism coming from 
across the Adriatic, from the ancient capitals and Catholic strongholds 
such as Budapest and Warsaw; the threats of the demonstrations in 
Milan and northern Italy; the attitudes of the Catholic dictators in 
Spain and Portugal; the ecclesiastical disestablishment in France; the 
nominal nature of the religious adherence of the masses in Italy and 
all Latin countries — all the other unfavorable reactions within the 
Roman Catholic world — are not facts offering consolation to the Ro- 
man Pontiff, who is depicted as “a man of shy friendliness and simple 
piety, with a strong sense of pastoral concern for all humanity.” 
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It seems that even the stubborn and traditional opposition of Roman 
Catholicism to communism has given ground today. The author brings 
to the attention of his readers the situation in Poland and Hungary, 
where both the Roman bishops and priests have taken the oath of alle- 
giance to the communist government. In Poland the government con- 
ferred high decorations on a number of priests, members of the 
“Progressive Catholic,” for their collaboration. Observatore Romano, 
the Vatican daily newspaper, labeled the so-called “Progressive” deco- 
rated priests as being “near heresy,” because their intention is to be 
independent from the authority of the Pope. However, this movement, 
regardless of this condemnation, is now a reality and an independent 
Church in Poland is growing, and the well known “National Polish 
Catholic Church” is steadily gaining ground. It is pointed out that the 
Roman Church, in order to check this growth, decided to initiate ‘‘a 
policy of accommodation,” which one may see applied to other areas 
such as Croatia, where the Catholic hierarchy has sufficiently bowed to 
Marshal Tito’s communistic government, in order to free Cardinal 
Stepinac and check the clergy who are joining the organization of the 
“Patriotic Priests.” It is a well known fact that the Vatican greatly 
fears the encouragement and fostering by the communistic govern- 
ments of “national” Catholic Churches, cutting ties with Rome and 
rejecting the authority of the Pope. 


The author recognizes that his picture is not complete, for in other 
fields and aspects of life the Roman Church takes the offensive. An 
example, cited among others, is the social doctrine of the Roman 
Church. The impact created by encyclicals, such as the Rerum Novarum 
by Pope Leo XIII, in 1891, and the Quadragesimo Ammo by Pope 
Pius XI, in 1931, still create a real sensation among the possessing 
classes of Europe. For, ironically enough, some of the positions taken 
by the Popes are in agreement with Karl Marx. In the effort to win 
back the thousands of workers who have left the Church, the Popes 
did not hesitate to expose the injustices of capitalism for repudiating 
the law of Christ, and declare that “property and wealth have their 
origin in the labor of men,” and “only by the labor of working men 
States grow rich,” and that modern capitalism is in many ways as 
sinful as communism. In an address to Roman priests in September, 
1950, Pope Pius XII exhorted them to remain faithful to the social 
doctrine initiated by his predecessors, and he denounced the errors of 
communism and capitalism “and the dangerous consequences which 
derive from them.” 


The offensive position of the Roman Church is also observed in her 
views on the question of racial discrimination which affects the Ameri- 
can people. Her forthrightness and courage against racial discrimina- 
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tion “puts to shame a large part of Protestantism.” The author sees 
the offensive of the Roman Church expanded in the intellectual realm. 
Proofs of this that are offered include ‘The Syllabus of Errors’ of 
Pope Pius IX; the Encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII; Aeternis Patris, in 
which scholasticism is recognized as the standard of Roman Catholi- 
cism; Providentissimus Deus, in which the same Pope attacks certain 
Biblical scholars whose interpretations tend “to destroy the inspired 
and supernatural character of the Bible’; the encyclical, Humani 
Generis, in which the present Pope says that ‘even though to someone 
certain declarations of the Church may not seem proved . . . his obli- 
gation to obey still remains.’” Without doubt this intellectual offensive 
is not too well received by Catholic intellectuals and scholars, like the 
Dominicans and Jesuits in France and elsewhere, and laymen like 
Jacques Maritain, Carlton J. H. Hayes, George A. Barrois and others. 
The tendency to elevate the Mother of Christ into a feminine deity is 
considered by the author as an aspect of the intellectual offensive by 
which Rome “‘seeks to compensate for the rigid mental discipline it is 
imposing in this Western World.” The author traces the offensive in 
the statistics that the American Roman Catholic bishops produce in 
order to prove that their Church is the largest religious body in Amer- 
ica. With these statistics, it has sought State aid for parochial schools 
and the establishment of a United States embassy in the Vatican. 
Among other handicaps, the greatest one in this offensive is that the 
Roman Church is still essentially an Italian Church run by Italian ec- 
clesiastics who make up the bureaucratic set-up of the Vatican. And 
there is no hope, the author observes, that this “Italianate character” 
will soon disappear from the papal church. Other elements weakening 
the vigor of this offensive are not difficult to discern. Large groups of 
second and third-generation immigrants are classified as ‘fallen aways.” 
The appeals and advertisements for more women’s vocations to under- 
take unpaid services in American Catholic institutions reveal a des- 
perate note of urgency. Nevertheless, the Roman Church, regardless 
of manifold difficulties and problems, remains “‘a great church showing 
its ability to produce genuine piety and saintly living in every land.” 
One must not, however, fail to recognize the fact that ‘the weakness 
of Orthodoxy and Protestantism . . . makes the papal church appear 
to be the most vigorous organized element among contemporary 
Churches.” 


The situation within the orbit of the Greek Orthodox Church is 
described in the third chapter. Dr. Hutchinson observes that the furors 
on the island of Cyprus and the exile of Archbishop Macarios to a 
remote island in the Indian Ocean have awakened most of the Ameri- 
can Protestants “‘to the importance of the part which Orthodoxy plays 
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in the world affairs.” The Orthodox Church is today entangled in 
three major struggles according to the author. The first is “the ancient” 
one with Rome. The second is between “‘the Patriarchates of Istanbul 
and Moscow,” and the third is taking place within all Orthodox 
Churches outside of Russia, “between pro-communist and anti-commu- 
nist elements.” Though second in line, the so-called ‘‘struggle” be- 
tween Istanbul and Moscow attracts first the attention of the author, 
who himself seems to be not far from those whom he describes as 
knowing ‘in a vague sort of way” what Orthodoxy really is. It must 
be pointed out, in the first place, that the Patriarch of Constantinople 
did not asume, as the author maintains, the title “Ecumenical” after 
the fall of Constantinople; neither had he placed himself in the posi- 
tion of the head of the whole Eastern Church after the Schism of 1054. 
The venerable tradition of the Church will never permit any of the 
Orthodox Patriarchs to seek position superior to that accorded him by 
the Holy Canons. The same traditions will never permit the Patriarch 
of Moscow, regardless of political pressure or personal ambition, to 
assume position and title different from that which he now has. The 
author undoubtedly exaggerates the so-called “rivalry” between Con- 
stantinople and Moscow without knowing that it is produced not by 
ecclesiastical acclamations but rather by nationalistic and political 
aspirations. 


Another item proving the author’s ignorance or misinformation is 
his evaluation of the influence that the State Department of the United 
States exercised upon the Patriarchate of Constantinople in the resigna- 
tion of Patriarch Maximos V, who is described by the author as sus- 
ceptible to Soviet pressure and weak in standing up to Patriarch Alexis’ 
drive to take up the leadership of the Orthodox Church. To check the 
Moscow Patriarch’s ambition, and to place a candidate of its own, the 
State Department, according to the author, stepped in and Maximos V 
was suddenly discovered to be in ill health, and therefore the advice 
to resign prevailed. Thereupon, Archbishop Athenagoras of North and 
South America was elected Patriarch and was flown from New York to 
Istanbul in the President’s plane. There is no doubt that the author's 
sources of information are inaccurate and his criticism of the State 
Department's intervention is unfounded. That the Ecumenical Patri- 
archate is highly respected by the American people and government 
is a well known fact. However, no respect and friendship, or any other 
expression of good will, may go so far as to overrule the Holy Synod 
and dethrone a Patriarch and replace him with another, chosen in real- 
ity by governmental officials. Such fantastic intervention is a disservice 
both to the Church and to the American people whose traditional sepa- 
ration of Church and State is guarded by the Constitution. 
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One must also approach cautiously the author’s views regarding the 
struggle between the Orthodox and Roman Catholic Churches. That 
Rome has been pronounced by Moscow schismatic and even heretical 
is not a new attitude. Such an exchange of niceties are often heard 
from both directions. However, the author's analysis that Patriarch 
Alexis had called the Pope a “warmonger’’ and the Vatican “‘the source 
of sowing the seeds of war,” in order to gain advantages from the 
Kremlin such as the compulsory return of the Uniate congregations 
to the Orthodox Church, is not to be unreservedly accepted. 


With the same reservation, one must consider the author’s views 
about the relationship of Constantinople and Rome. Patriarch Athena- 
goras is considered as taking unprecedented steps in promoting a rap- 
prochement between Christian Orthodoxy and Roman Catholicism, 
just because the Vatican is considered by the American Government as 
a valuable ally in the cold war with the Kremlin. For this reason, 
“while Alexis has castigated Rome, Athenagoras of Constantinople has 
wooed it,” in order to repay for the support he had received for his 
elevation to the Ecumenical Throne by the State Department. To sub- 
stantiate his suspicions and convince his readers of the pro-Rome posi- 
tion of the Ecumenical Patriarch, the author does not hesitate to utilize 
irresponsible rumors and false information. A man of his experience 
should really have known better. He should have been cautious in 
considering as true whatever information he had received. For only 
an entirely naive person, and one uninformed in Church affairs, would 
ever believe that Patriarch Athenagoras invited the Papal Nuncio to 
celebrate the Roman Mass in the chapel of the Greek Consulate in 
Constantinople, or that the same had influenced the Turkish Govern- 
ment to establish diplomatic relations with the Vatican. Even for his 
congratulations on the tenth anniversary of the Pope’s enthronment, 
extended personally to the Papal Nuncio, the Patriarch is suspected and 
criticized by the author. But the author fails to criticize the Patriarch 
for his congratulations of Israelite, Armenian, Anglican and other 
Protestant religious leaders on their anniversaries. One cannot help, 
in short, but to discern through these suspicions the author's anti- 
Orthodox attitude and even his indifference and hostility to the efforts 
of his Protestant colleagues to create through the work of the World 
Council of Churches an “Ecumenical consciousness.” 


Is it against the meaning of this ‘Ecumenical consciousness,” one 
may ask, to work for the unity of all, or is the Latin Church excluded 
from this unity? The author should have known that if there is one 
entitled to work and speak for the enlargement and interpretation of 
the Ecumenical consciousness, he is the Ecumenical Patriarch of Con- 
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stantinople, under whose leadership the Orthodox Churches par- 
ticipate in the Ecumenical movement — not for any other reason but 
because they want to help the Protestant denominations to find the 
way back and establish a kind of unity. Regardless of the Encyclical 
Sempiternus Deus, noted by the author as an example proving the fail- 
ure of the Ecumenical Patriarch’s efforts for rapprochement, the deep- 
est desire and most earnest prayer of the Orthodox people will always 
be that the two separated Churches, Greek and Latin, will be friendly 
to each other and work together in trust and love. 


Another exaggeration found in this book is the so-called “struggle 
between pro- and anti-communists in the Orthodox Churches outside 
Russia.” In the author’s mind the segments of the Russian Church in 
America oppose each other for political reasons. The true facts, how- 
ever, prove that th< opposition of the Russian Orthodox people in 
America is based not on poiitical but on jurisdictional grounds. For 
the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church in America, an autono- 
mous Church under His Eminence, Metropolitan Leonty, is not in op- 
position for political reasons to the Russian Church outside Russia 
under His Eminence, Metropolitan Anastassi. Each group continues 
its functions independently since both were independently created: the 
one organized before the revolution for the Russian Orthodox people 
in America; the other, which only recently transferred its headquarters 
from Germany to the United States, organized after the revolution to 
guide the Russian Orthodox diaspora in Europe. Both groups reject 
the leadership of the Patriarchate of Moscow and its representative in 
America, afraid of the influence that the Soviet Government may ex- 
ercise through the Patriarchate upon their church affairs. Though 
there is no struggle between the Russian Orthodox jurisdictions in 
America, it is the wish, however, of all Orthodox people to see soon 
a united Russian Orthodox Church under centralized leadership. 


The observations on the relations between the Orthodox Church 
and the World Council of Churches, among other things, prove that 
Mr. Hutchinson had failed to understand the scope and meaning of 
Orthodox participation in the Ecumenical Movement. He criticizes 
the Orthodox delegates for their readiness to emphasize in ‘‘intransi- 
gent’ statements what they differ about, rather than what they agree 
with others. Perhaps he did not realize that in the confusion of the 
World Assemblies, where Christians seem unable to grasp the funda- 
mentals of the Christian doctrines, where common theological termi- 
nology has failed to make them understand each other, the Orthodox 
delegates echo in their statements their views on the true Christian 
Doctrines, and thus contribute in guiding the assemblies out of verbal 
confusion to the simplicity of the Apostolic Tradition. And in so doing 
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they prove that they take seriously the Ecumenical Movement as an 
organ of inter-Christian codperation and understanding according to 
the Encyclicals of the Ecumenical Patriarchate (1920 and 1952), where 
both the scope and the limits of this codperation are unmistakably de- 
scribed. The author's prediction is indeed accurate that the Orthodox 
delegates at the Oberlin Conference in September, 1957, will do the 
same thing. It will be a great mistake on their part if they fail to 
speak their mind and present their views on the theme “The Union 
We Seek.’’* 


Discussing the intellectual struggles within the Orthodox Church, 
the author mentions, among others, that the resignation of Father 
Georges Florovsky from the Protestant supported St. Vladimir's Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York City was forced “for too much friend- 
liness to liberal doctrinal idzas.” Indeed, one could not expect from the 
author better concluding remarks for the Orthodox Church. For 
though she still produces mystics and saints, she is unable, he says, to 
become a determining factor in the life of Eastern Europe and Middle 
East, unless she is reformed on the Protestant pattern. For this reason, 
the author considers the Orthodox contribution in the crisis of these 
times as insignificant. 


The section on Protestantism is prefaced by a rather pessimistic out- 
look. Protestantism’s contribution in the molding of contemporary life 
is seen by the author as narrow and limited. To prove this, examples 
are brought from the post-war conditions of the Protestant denomina- 
tions in Europe, in Asia, in Africa, and in America. The striking char- 
acteristic of the Anglican and other Protestant groups in Europe “is the 
emptiness” of their worshipping places. Organized labor and the 
young people, it is stated, either have withdrawn from the Church or 
show passive interest in Protestant activities. The views of a former 
professor at Cornell University, now editor of a leading newspaper in 
Stockholm, are singled out by the author as indicative of the serious- 
ness of the situation: “The Church is simply a venerable old monument 
in Sweden. We support it for historical and sentimental reasons. But 
it no longer plays an important part in Swedish life. If you want to 
study religion today, go back to the United States.” 


Germany, the birthplace of Protestantism, and especially its western 
division “is a region of Protestant weakness, not strength,” the author 
remarks. Furthermore, the views condemning America and the other 
free nations as imperialistic and warlike, expressed by the Protestant 


* The statement of the Orthodox delegates is published in this issue of the 
Greek Orthodox Theological Review. 
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theologian, Dr. Hromatca of Prague, who spent the war years in Amer- 
ica (despite the fact that he had been offered teaching positions, he left 
America and went to his fatherland to become a pro-communist 
spokesman of Czechoslovakian Protestantism) are indicative of sub- 
mission to communist pressure by Protestant leaders in Hungary and 
Bulgaria and Asia, where signs indicate the widening gulf between 
Protestants behind the iron curtain and the rest of them in the free 
world. 


Communism, however, is not the only factor responsible for the 
helplessness and despair that are manifested in the life of European 
Protestantism. For Mr. Hutchinson the “Theology of Crisis” is but 
another source. This type of Theology, which stresses man’s inability 
“to extricate himself from the Pauline nightmare of doing evil when 
he would do good,” has already some roots in the United States. The 
author is afraid that the American theologians, though they prefer to 
call themselves with some other name, are but products of this ““Theol- 
ogy of Crisis” which may overwhelm America as it did Europe in 1914. 
Other factors contributing to the weakness of Protestantism mentioned 
by the author are secularism, scientism, the loss of objective standards 
of morality, and the problem of the relevance of religion to modern 
day living, especially in Europe, where the threat of war, the problems 
of individuals, and the forms of collectivist regimentation are of crucial 
importance. 


The system of state churches creates additional difficulties in the 
Protestant activities in Europe. Among the clergy, there are many who 
disagree; the author, however, believes that disestablishment will free 
the Churches. The Reds undoubtedly are glad to continue subsidizing 
the Churches, as former régimes did, for in return they anticipate no 
trouble from such financially assisted Protestant groups. For this rea- 
son, the author gladly recognizes the progress that the comparatively 
small free churches have made in Germany, Scandinavia, and Russia. 
They are respectable examples of strength and signs of hope for a 
Protestant survival, especially among the laboring masses of Europe. 
The only complaints, the author states, that one may raise for these 
free churches is that they are conservative and preach literalistic inter- 
pretation of the Bible. But, one may ask at this point, isn’t conserva- 
tism better since liberalism contributes nothing but disintegration and 
weakness in the Protestant world? Other optimistic signs for the Prot- 
estant revival include the Lay Movements like the Sigtuna in Sweden, 
“The Church of the World Institutes” in Holland, the gatherings in 
Bed Ball in Germany and Boissy near Geneva, Switzerland, and the 
Biennial Kirchentag rallies under lay leadership in East Germany. 
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The picture of Protestantism in Asia is quite obscure. Many and 
baffling are the problems that are besetting missionary activities 
there. Missions are considered centers and agencies of western 
culture and ideas by the Asiatics, on account of colonialism, distrust, 
and even hate. And since Christian missions are related to and even 
identified with colonialism, it is natural that the end of colonialism 
would mean the end of missions. This is exactly what is happening 
all over the Asian missionary fields. Both in China and India missions 
are being swept away. The few remaining there, both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, can do nothing for their expansion, except to work 
for their survival. Only in the Philippines is the situation better be- 
cause of the political support. 


In Japan the hopes entertained for a mass conversion to Christianity 
have been proved false. Now that Japan has acquired full independ- 
ence, the multitudes have returned once more to their old faith, and 
mass pilgrimages are often organized to abandoned shrines of Shinto- 
ism and Buddhism. The author remarks that Christian missionaries 
seem to have missed the opportunity offered ten years ago when Japan 
was occupied by American forces. Different reasons are responsible 
for this failure: The first is the incernal disputes over theological for- 
mulas. The United Protestant Churches of Christ in Japan, known as 
the Kyodan, have spent their time and strength after the war in solv- 
ing internal stress and strains, rather than in working and planning for 
expansion and growth. Involved in disputes over what theological 
formulas are acceptable or not, the Kyodan has reached the dangerous 
point of dissolution. 


A characteristic picture of these regrettable conditions is what 
Professor Emil Brunner had observed while teaching at the Interna- 
tional Christian University in Japan, when he testified that the number 
is growing of professors and students who are not church-affiliated 
Christians. They are followers of Christ, but with no tie to any of the 
existing Churches. Another reason is the failure to provide the Kyodan 
with missionary reinforcement before the war and the International 
Christian University with enough financial assistance to meet its needs 
and even expand after the war. The inability of Protestantism to rec- 
ognize and utilize the opportunity for the expansion of Christianity in 
Japan has consequently permitted this major missionary project to 
struggle for its effectiveness and even for its own existence. The author 
believes that the third factor for Protestant inactivity and failure in 
Japan is the continuation of the American occupation, the fear of 
American policies in the Far East, and the popular resentment over 
H-Bomb experiments. 
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In China, of course, Protestant missionary activity is at an end. 
The existing Protestant Churches are in the hands of Chinese Chris- 
tians who, because of their affiliation with European and American 
Churches, are suspected and persecuted by the Communists as agents 
of “western imperialists.” In India, however, the non-Roman and 
MarThoma Churches of the Malabar coast are revitalized by the Prot- 
estant missionary activities. The United Church of South India com- 
prises elements of Anglicans, Presbyterians, Methodists, and Congrega- 
tionalists. The probability that a similar union will be formed in North 
India is considered a great source of vigor and hope for Protestantism. 
However, omens of future difficulties are evident. The fanatical 
Hindu parties are expected to act against Christians when the strong 
forces of Nehru are out. These fears are also shared by Indian Chris- 
tian Communities that devote much of their attention to insuring gov- 
ernment protection on the basis of the constitution in order to avoid 
future expulsion of all missionaries from India. 


In Africa Protestant activities are hampered by a considerable num- 
ber of problems. In central Africa thousands of converts are kept out 
of the Church because there are not enough ministers to preach and 
lead the people. There, too, the color issue has become the source of 
great conflict; for the desire of the whites to hold and rule the land, 
and the Muslim missionaries’ proclamation that in the Brotherhood of 
Islam there is no color distinction, create no small obstacles for the 
Christian cause. The situation in South Africa is also problematical 
for Protestantism. The Dutch Reformed Church backs the Apartheid 
policy of the National Party, while Roman Catholics and Anglicans 
oppose it. The author observes that the effects of this policy for con- 
tinued racial discrimination in a Protestant country like South Africa 
are factors that work against the future prospects of Protestantism in 
that part of the world. 


Yet the author shows some optimism, for not only the lay move- 
ment in Europe, and the activities of the free churches in Germany and 
Scandinavia, but also the birth and rapid growth of the Ecumenical 
Movement are sources of hope and consolation for world Protestantism. 
The author's optimism for the success of this movement is founded 
on facts. The World Council of Churches entered the war year of 
1939 with 52 Churches in its membership and numbered 90 in 1948, 
and today includes 164 different communions located in 47 countries. 
The problems with which the World Council has to cope with are many 
and difficult. Nevertheless, the prayers and hopes of all sincere Chris- 
tians will sustain this unique project of Protestant consolidation to 
produce fruit for the glory of Christ and the dissemination of His sav- 
ing teachings the world over. 
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While the picture of continental Protestantism is rather obscure, 
the outlook for American Protestantism shows quite a few optimistic 
characteristics. The author, though conscious of the real situation, does 
not hesitate to indicate certain facts that reveal the nature of the ob- 
stacles that the Protestant activities in America have to contend with 
today and perhaps tomorrow. 


In the first place, American Protestant people are “churchgoing.” 
Protestantism has no empty churches. Out of the 97 million church 
membership, American Protestantism is credited with 59 million, which 
is one-third of the world’s Protestant population. Of course, an ob- 
jective examination may prove that the situation is not as optimistic 
as statistics reveal. The author considers the following negative fac- 
tors as influencing Protestant activities in America: 


1. The maintenance of Protestant institutions and the expenses of 
conducting schools are great. Educators maintain that without govern- 
ment subsidy the schools cannot function properly. They have either 
to accept this subsidy and lose some of their independence, or turn for 
funds to industrial corporations. In these too, however, the danger is 
not less for in order to satisfy the industrial donors, Protestant schools 
have to change their educational program to provide industry with 
specialists. The same difficulties are confronting the welfare Protestant 
institutions. The cost of supporting them is great and the temptation 
to look for government assistance grows, while the constitutional prin- 
ciples of separation of Church and State stand as a legal obstacle for 
receiving such aid. 


2. There is not only the influence of secularism which denies mean- 
ing to life beyond the immediate experience of the here and now, but 
also the substitution in public education of religious meaning with 
“scientism,” which identifies ultimate truth with tubes and wires and 
even I.Q. tests. 


3. The habit of migration, which implies a kind of social rootless- 
ness, cuts all ties of Protestant congregations with their church. Census 
figures show that 70% of all American families move at least once 
every decade. In addition, it has been observed that the rural areas 
are a problem rather than a stronghold of Protestantism, because Prot- 
estant farmers are moving into cities and are being replaced by new 
immigrants. 


4. The Denominational System, a result of religious liberty, once 
a tribute to American individualism, is now considered ‘‘a scandal” 
which contributes to the weakening of Protestant forces. Though the 
majority of Protestants belong to about 20 denominations, the remain- 
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ing 230 prevent the creation of a unified Protestant front capable of 
exercising considerable influence upon American social and national 
issues. 


To cope with these problems, American Protestantism utilizes the 
Ecumenical Spirit which has already produced the “Federation Move- 
ment,” resulting in the National Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. There is the “Greenwich Movement” which proposes to unite 
all those denominations ‘‘which recognize each other’s sacraments and 
clerical orders”; and there is the merger of two separated Congrega- 
tional bodies and two Methodist bodies. Efforts for the union of Epis- 
copalians with Presbyterians, and of Congregationalists with Reformed 
groups have failed. Another factor contributing considerable difficul- 
ties to American Protestantism is the issue of racial discrimination. 
While Roman Catholic bishops voice condemnation of racial discrimi- 
nation, many Protestant leaders have remained silent. 


Yet the author does show hope here. In spite of the missionary 
retreat in the Far East and the absence of a genuine American Prot- 
estant theology, in spite of all other setbacks in the various fields of 
action, in the social reconstruction and religious awakening, American 
Protestantism will continue to grow in love for and faith in the success 
of the Ecumenical Movement. In the preservation of religious liber- 
ties, in the work to influence a lay movement on the pattern of Euro- 
pean Protestantism, and in the attempt to formulate a better educa- 
tional program by the introduction of “Religious Lore” in the Ameri- 
can public schools, American Protestantism plays an important role. 
Above all, the author brings out, Protestants will derive eventually bet- 
ter results in spreading the Gospel of life by influencing the people to 
follow Christ “Who is the answer to men’s needs.” 


Hoty Cross 
GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 






BOOK REVIEWS 


ROBERT PAYNE, The Holy Fire: The Story of the Fathers of the 
Eastern Church. New York: Harper & Bros., 1957. Pp. xxii + 313. 


With the publication of this latest work, Robert Payne continues 
the task first indicated in his earlier work, The Fathers of the Western 
Church (New York: Viking Press, 1951) — that of effectively dispell- 
ing the notion that the Church Fathers to our modern eyes are shadowy 
and ghostly figures, “their long battles with emperors and heretics 
remembered only as footnotes, their works gathering dust.” Mr. Payne’s 
first volume told the story of the Western Church through the lives of 
such giants as Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Benedict, Bernard, and 
Thomas Aquinas. In this companion volume, the author turns his at- 
tention to the Eastern Church Fathers, and to a more ancient area and 
age of church history that are of even greater importance, even though 
Western Christendom, with its powerful administrative set-up and its 
distinct legalistic framework, has tended to lose sight of the great 
Christian tradition that first appeared in the East. 


Mr. Payne certainly undertakes a difficult task in popularizing and 
describing the work of the Eastern Church Fathers, of such great spir- 
itual figures as Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Athanasius, Basil the 
Great, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of Nazianzen, John Chrysostom, 
Dionysius the Areopagite, John Damascene, and Gregory Palamas. The 
difficulty of the writer's task is two-fold: first, because the Eastern 
Fathers have been for many years highly neglected, except for the 
work of some patristic scholars, and secondly, because the Fathers are 
closely associated with a mystical temper, ascetical inclinations, and 
monastic interests that are not, to be sure, really and truly understood 
in contemporary Western Christianity, which is too often entangled in 
the meshes of modern secular and material power. It must also be 
stipulated here that this book is not a theological treatise, but rather 
a volume of biographical essays, underscored by historical and theo- 
logical details, written for the enjoyment and enlightenment of the 
layman. None the less, all of the biographical sketches are admirably 
written in lively, readable prose, although the lives of Dionysius the 
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Areopagite and John Damascene are not quite as thorough and suc- 
cessful in their approach and content as the others. 


There is no doubt that Mr. Payne has caught the spirit of Eastern 
Christianity, and he voices the hope that the Western Church may one 
day in the future again be invigorated by the great Christian tradition 
of the East. As the author takes the reader to the spiritual centers of 
early Christianity, from Alexandria to Antioch, from Damascus to 
Constantinople, and to the obscure towns and wilds of Cappadocia, 
one comprehends the vastness and the magnificence of the great spir- 
itual battles fought by the Eastern Fathers who defied emperors, fam- 
ines, war, terror, and violence. “Afraid of no man and in love with 
God,” these Christian heroes of early times renounced the secular world 
and the bondage of the flesh, and sought to gain spiritual perfection. 
“Yet, as we look back,” writes Mr. Payne, “‘it is their serenity which 
shames us. Where we stumble, they walked sure-footed. We lack 
their urgency as we lack their subtlety, their fire, the brilliance of their 
eyes. Too often they knew in their hearts the things we can only 
guess at.” 


Fortunately, the present period is seeing some revival of interest 
in the writings and teachings of the Eastern Fathers, in addition to a 
growing emphasis on the study of the Greek language. The author, 
fully realizing these factors, appropriately points out that the Fathers 
spoke and wrote in Greek, that “in those days the Greek language 
ruled the world, and we forget our debt to Greece at our peril . 
To students of philology, Mr. Payne’s statement, “This beautiful lan- 
guage of immense vigor and sweetness was the perfect vehicle for the 
Christian message; no language was ever so evenly balanced between 
action and thought,” will especially be welcomed for the strength of 
its tone and the truthfulness of its import. Thus, the author makes the 
important, though sometimes overlooked, conclusion that those in the 
West are the children of the Greek Fathers, from whom we derived 
almost all the great doctrines of the Church, and to whom we owe “the 
strength of our faith.” 


After a reading of the lives of the Eastern Church Fathers, one can 
easily understand why St. Thomas Aquinas, Dante, John Donne, and 
Dostoevsky — to mention only a few great names — were so deeply 
influenced by them. The author begins with the Alexandrian Fathers. 
There was Clement of Alexandria, the saintly and sweet-tempered 
poet, who first confronted Platonism with Christianity, and who at- 
tempted to bring about the marriage of Christian and Hellenic tradi- 
tions. There was Origen, student of Clement at the Catechetical School 
in Alexandria, who was famed for his purity of character and bril- 
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liance of mind, and who stressed the importance of philosophy as “a 
gift which man alone of all the creatures of the earth had been deemed 
honorable and worthy enough to possess.” And there was Athanasius 
whose thunderous battles with Arianism influenced the course of reli- 
gious history, yet whose own life was dominated by the desire to live 
in solitude and prayer, for “of all things he loved life in the moun- 
tains most.” 


The Cappadocian Fathers likewise instill courage and Christian 
optimism by the magnitude of their accomplishments. Basil the Great 
was characterized by the purity of his solitary life, his compassion for 
the weak and poor, his denunciation of the sins of gluttony, sexual 
perversions, and pride. As Mr. Payne writes, “Only of the kingly 
Basil and the aristocratic Thomas Aquinas is it recorded that the dove 
' whispered in their ears.” Gregory of Nyssa, brother of Basil, is sensi- 
tively portrayed by the author as a contemplative and joyful mystic, 
weary of worldly life. “A strange undercurrent of mystical excitement 
flowed through him,” writes the author. “And to the end he persisted 
in seeing all things in the mirror of God, a mirror of crystal purity, 
tenuous and dazzling.” Indeed, Gregory of Nyssa, “Father of Fathers” 
(the title conferred on him in A.D. 787 at the Seventh General Coun- 
cil), employed all his power to describe the indescribable, and he was 
“the closest to us . . . the one most committed to the magnificence of 
man.” Gregory of Nazianzen— “the Divine,” “the Theologian” — 
is pictured as the close friend of Basil who had gone to study in Ath- 
ens, seeking eloquence, but finding happiness, “because I found Basil.” 
Gregory of Nazianzen was a fine Christian poet who was known for 
his “rigid asceticism” and his solitude. Along with Basil, Gregory 
drew up a collection of valuable extracts from the writings of Origen, 
which is still extant under the name of Philokalia. 


The accounts of John Chrysostom, a great spiritual and social re- 
former, who condemned material power and greed, of Dionysius the 
Areopagite, the ultra-mystic who “looked into the face of God as the 
eagle looks at the sun,” of John Damascene, who struggled valiantly 
with the iconoclasts, and of Gregory Palamas, who upheld the doc- 
trine of hesychia, despite the incessant and ruthless attacks of Barlaam, 
are stirring reading experiences in their depiction of the devotion of the 
spiritual heroes to the dignity of man. In speaking of John Chrysostom, 
Mr. Payne quotes Cassian of Marseilles: “It would be « great thing 
to attain to his stature, but it would be hard. Nevertheless even the 
following of him is lovely and magnificent.” Mr. Payne’s eloquence 
reaches its zenith when he writes of Dionysius the Areopagite: 
“Only Dionysius stands impersonal, even inhuman, as though he was 
haif-spirit or half-angel. He stands alone in a dark cell; there is a 
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small plain altar; and somewhere a choir of angels can be heard sing- 
ing in the darkness, and a blaze of mysterious light hovers over him.” 


In making a work such as this available to the reading public, Mr. 
Payne has performed a commendable service. The book, of course, is 
not complete by any means, and the author does omit such an im- 
portant figure as St. Cyril of Alexandria. One might add, however, 
that an excellent bibliography is appended, and should be very helpful 
to readers who wish more complete information on the Eastern Church 
Fathers. It would be unfortunate, in conclusion, not to pay tribute 
once more to the author’s writing, which often breathes the inspiration 
of the Fathers themselves — men and saints who “shed a radiance on 
the world by the example of their lives. They lived righteously, in 
superb holiness, at peace with God. They took their stand beyond the 
earthly hierarchies, aware of the nothingness of the self and the pleni- 
tude of God.” 


GEORGE LIACOPOULOS 


CHARLES DIEHL, Byzantium: Greatness and Decline. Translated 
by Naomi Walford; edited and with an introduction by Peter 
Charanis. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1957. 
Pp. xviii + 366. 


RENE GUERDAN, Byzantium: Its Triumphs and Tragedy. Trans- 
lated by D. L. B. Hartley, with a preface by Charles Diehl. London: 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1956. Pp. 228. 


The history of the thousand-year rule of the second Greek civiliza- 
tion, namely the Byzantine, had been miserably neglected, misinter- 
preted, and relegated to an unimportant role in world history and a 
minor one in the history of Christendom by such serious western schol- 
ars as Montesquieu, Gibbon, Hegel, and Lecky. Their assertions, gen- 
eralizations, and conclusions that the Byzantine Empire “is nothing 
but a tissue of revolts, seditions, and perfidies,” or ‘‘a monotonous 
story of intrigues of priests, eunuchs, and women, of poisonings, of 
conspiracies, of uniform ingratitude, of perpetual patricide,” and in its 
general aspect “a disgusting picture of imbecility; wretched, nay insane, 
passions that stifle the growth of all that is notable in thoughts, deeds 
and persons,” and therefore “‘a tedious and uniform tale of weakness 
and misery,” were no doubt the results of a prejudiced era, but never- 
theless were accepted with a religious-like tenacity by scholars for a 
long time. But this grave injustice to an empire which ranks among 
the best in the world began to be remedied from the middle of the 
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nineteenth century. Scholars of many lands, Englishmen (Finlay, 
Bury), Germans (Hopf, Hertberg, Krumbacher, Gregorovius) , Greeks 
(Paparrigopoulos, Lampros), Russians (Vasilievsky, Ertov, Uspensky), 
Frenchmen (Rambaud, Slumberger, Diehl), and scores of others, 
through a systematic and enthusiastic study of primary sources, re- 
appraised events at Constantinople, and the Byzantine Empire was 
found to be “the greatest, most active, and most enduring political 
organism that the world has yet seen.” This was the beginning of 
modern Byzantine research. Since then more and more scholarly works 
have been reaching students of history with the correct appraisal 
of Byzantium. Two such books dealing with the same subject were 
published recently and presented for the first time to the English- 
speaking public to acquaint it with Byzantium, its beginning, greatness, 
decline and contributions to the world, and particularly to the west 
and the Slavic world. Both were written by Frenchmen who know well 
the subject they are treating. 


Charles Diehl is the more important of the two. Trained in the 
classical tradition, he turned his attention to Byzantium when he was 
only twenty-nine years’ old, producing then his first important work on 
the Byzantine Exarchate (1888). This was followed, among others, 
by Byzantine Africa (1896), Theodora, the Enigmatic Wife of Justin- 


tan (1904), Byzantine Studies in different periodicals (1905), and 
Byzantine Personalities (2 vols., 1906-08). 


But all these works were published in French. The only works of 
Diehl to appear in the English language were two short essays per- 
taining to the Crusades and the emperor who lost his nose, the chap- 
ters in the Cambridge Medieval History series, and a superficial gen- 
eral history of Byzantium. 


Diehl explored all phases of the Byzantine Empire, mastering each 
one. His gift of synthesis is seen in every one of his studies but more 
so in his Byzance, grandeur et décadence, which was published in 1919 
with a later edition in 1926, and now is presented for the first time to 
the English-speaking readers by the Rutgers Byzantine Series under 
the capable general editorship of Professor Peter Charanis of the De- 
partment of History at Rutgers University, a Byzantine scholar in his 
own right who makes a valuable introduction to the book and also 
adds a selected bibliography for any reader who wants to make a 
further study in the field. 


The material of this work is divided into four uneven books. The 
first one of two chapters treats rather briefly the evolution of Byzantium 
from the founding of Constantinople (330) to the fall in 1453. The 
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second one, composed of eight chapters, deals with the causes for 
Byzantium’s greatness which the author finds in such factors as the ab- 
solute government, the well-organized army, economic prosperity, the 
importance and location of the city of Constantinople, and in Asia the 
empire’s strength. The third book presents the causes that led to the 
decline and fall of the empire. These include the political demoraliza- 
tion which led to revolutions and anarchy, the social problem, the 
religious unrest, the extreme imperialism, the increasing economic dif- 
ficulties, the decline of trade in the twelfth century, the territorial 
losses, and the hostility of the Latins and Greeks. 


The fourth and last book of three chapters concerns itself with the 
contribution of Byzantium to the world. Diehl numbers the following 
as Byzantine contributions: The smashing of the Arab assault between 
the eighth and eleven centuries; the preservation, development, and 
transmission of the classical traditions to the west and to the east, 
which made Byzantium “something more than the continuation of an- 
cient Greece and contrary to what is still too often believed, was ca- 
pable of originality and creativeness;” the Christianization of the Slavs 
and the invention of a Slavic script, the Glagolithic, which the author 
believes is the greatest of achievements because “whereas Rome strove 
to impose the Latin language on all the races it converted, Byzantium, 
with a more astute and flexible political sense, soon perceived the ad- 
vantage of addressing potential converts in their own language.” The 
missionary activities of the Byzantines to the Goths, Huns, Alans, 
Abasgians, Khazars, Moravians, Bulgars, Serbs and Russians were of 
such importance that these peoples were brought into history and pre- 
pared for higher destinies, especially Czarist Russia ““which remained 
until the dawn of the twentieth century the continuator and most faith- 
ful likeness of the vanished Byzantine Empire in its autocratic despot- 
ism, its Orthodoxy, flexible diplomacy and convictions of having a reli- 
gious and political mission to accomplish in the world.” But the west, 
too, was influenced greatly through the Byzantine Exarchate and the 
Crusades with the Renaissance as the result. Thus, concludes the 
learned Byzantinist, ‘‘the old old history imperfectly known and partly 
forgotten is no dead thing, as one would believe; it lingers in our day, 
deeply imprinted in trends of thought and politics.” 


Guerdan, a disciple of Diehl, treats the same subject with a livelier 
style avoiding excessive technical terminology and presenting some 
ideas which are not found in his master’s work. His work is smaller 
in content. In six well-knitted chapters, he also gives a survey of the 
history of Byzantium and of one of the greatest emperors of the twelfth 
century, Necephorus Phocas, whom he likes to call “the Byzantine 
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Napoleon.” But in following the exploits of Phocas, the author gives 
a great deal of attention to those factors which determine the internal 
history of Byzantium: political, religious, social, and economic. He 
follows his master like a true disciple, often repeating verbatim stories 
related in Diehl’s work. 


Some of Guerdan’s ideas which receive the attention of the general 
reader as well as the specialist are the following: The king is not 
authoritarian, his power is delegated, acting in the name of Christ and 
restricted by certain unbreakable laws, “‘and these laws and constitution 
gave the empire the aspect of democracy;” no caste and class prejudices 
existed in Byzantium, with the highest positions opened to all; there 
existed strict equality between the sexes; the empire was tolerant to 
captives “because it was concerned less with conquest than with con- 
version;” the average citizen indulged in politics and theological dis- 
putations; unemployment was not tolerated within the gates of Con- 
stantinople and no economic freedom existed, since everything was 
regulated, making it “a true socialist city before Karl Marx and 
Lenin;” the army was the best-paid in the world and the empire re- 


sorted to the sword only when diplomacy, intrigue, and corruption 
failed. 


Guerdan is bolder than his master when he remarks that ‘‘the west 
owes everything to the Eastern Empire, for the Renaissance, which has 
made us what we are, would not have taken place without it,” adding 
the view of another westerner (Francois Lenormant) who had re- 
marked, “If the impact was but a second-rate one, the arrival in Flor- 
ence of the great Byzantine scholars —of Bessarion, Gennadios, Gemis- 
tus, Plethon, of Mark of Ephesus—as representatives of the Greek 
Church on the Council, the resulting relationship which matured be- 
tween them and the Italian scholars brought true enlightenment to 
Italy. It was then that the Ancient Greece was revealed to the West; 
it is from that moment that one must date the literary Renaissance.” 


Both books will be appreciated by all students of history, although 
they are not general histories of Byzantium but well-intergrated essays. 
Both are accurate in spite of some out-dated views presented by Diehl. 
These, as pointed out by Professor Charanis, are the abolition of the 
collonade by the Isaurian Emperors and the re-establishment of the free 
village communities, the subservience of the Church to the State, the 
second Photian schism and the blame on Patriarch Ceroularios for the 
schism of 1054, and the exaggerated calculations of the financial re- 
sources of the Empire. These views have been modified or changed 
through modern Byzantine studies; and footnotes would be helpful to 
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the general reader with the corrected views, as Bury and Carolides had 
done in editing classic works. 


Both books are profusely illustrated but lack maps for the reader 
to follow the related events, and could perhaps be included in the com- 
ing volumes of the Rutgers Byzantine series, which are awaited with 
enthusiasm by all who admire Byzantium and its accomplishments. 


Rev. Dr. GEORGE TSOUMAS 


PERCY NEVILLE URE, Justinian and His Age. Harmondsworth- 
Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1951. Pp. 262. Paper. 16 plates. 


It should be pointed out immediately that anyone who writes about 
one of the greatest periods in world history must inevitably write un- 
der a great amount of difficulty. Percy Neville Ure is essentially an 
English classicist, and when he talks about the beginnings of (or better, 
transition to) a great medieval period, he manifests certain weaknesses. 
Ure never lived to complete this work and the organization of the 
material shows this at times. 


Though the book is entitled Justinian and His Age, Justinian is 


dealt with only casually. No complete picture of the great sixth century 
emperor is even attempted. The greatest merit, however, of this con- 
venient little book is its heavy quoting from the sources of the period, 
especially from Procopius, Agathias, Menander Protector, and others. 


The book consists of twelve chapters: I concerns itself with a gen- 
eral introduction to the historical background; II-V deal with the wars 
with the Vandals, Goths, and Persians and the Persian Truce; VI de- 
scribes the Byzantine bureaucracy; VII affords some interesting infor- 
mation on the Church and the Circus; VIII quotes heavily from the 
Codex lustinianus; 1X gives an account of the period; X gives us pic- 
tures of Theodora, Antonina (wife of General Belisarius), and John 
the Cappadocian; XI is pretty much a summary of Procopius’ Build- 
ings; and XII presents the Byzantine achievement and its limitations. 


This book abounds with historical information and descriptive 
material. Very little attempt at historical analysis is made, and when 
critical evaluation is attempted, the author shows an obvious misunder- 
standing of the Byzantine Greeks. ‘“The real mental trouble with these 
Byzantines, the trouble that puts a great gulf between even their in- 
tellectuals and those of Classical Greece and Rome, was that they were 
dominated by the belief that both in politics and religion they had 
attained the ultimate verities.” 
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® The trained medievalist or historian will undoubtedly smile at such 
a naive evaluation of the Byzantine Greeks. Ure is trying to read 
twentieth century England and his own classical background into a 
period that he fundamentally does not understand. His last chapter 
on the “Achievement and its Limitations’ fails to evaluate critically 
and valuably. 


The great merit of this book is that it succeeds in making certain 
source materials easily available to the English reader in inexpensive 
pocketbook form. It has the merit also of sending the reader back to 
such excellent histories as J. B. Bury’s History of the Late Roman 
Empire and A. A. Vasiliev’s History of the Byzantine Empire, where 
a reliable account and a more complete and critical evaluation of Jus- 
tinian and his period can be obtained. 


JOHN E. RExINE 


EDITH HAMILTON, The Echo of Greece. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc., 1957. Pp. 224. 


“Without Greek cultural ideals,” writes Werner Jaeger in his mon- 
umental work, Paideia: The Ideals of Greek Culture, “Greco-Roman 
civilization would not have been a historical unity, and the culture of 
the western world would have never existed” (vol. I, xvii). To be 
sure, Professor Jaeger’s words express the feeling of many who view 
Hellenism as a bulwark against ignorance and decadence, and as an 
intellectual, cultural, and moral phenomenon that has through the cen- 
turies exerted a profound influence on human thought. 


In addition to Jaeger, other Hellenists— men like Sir Richard 
Livingstone, Sir Alfred Zimmern, and the late Gilbert Murray, to men- 
tion only several — have enthusiastically praised the lofty ideals and 
accomplishments of the old Greek world. Along with these great 
names, one might also place that of Edith Hamilton whose work, The 
Greek Way, has in some respects become a classic in its own right. 
Now, with the publication of her latest book, The Echo of Greece, 
Dr. Hamilton again points out the immortal significance of Hellenic 
thought. 


One of the main advantages of Miss Hamilton’s present volume 
is the inherent simplicity and gracefulness of her writing style. Here 
is a book written for all types of readers. Indeed, the beauty and sim- 
plicity of Dr. Hamilton’s style aptly harmonize with the essence of 
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Hellenism, for it seems that the Greek ideals of order, balance, and 
restraint are clearly reflected in the spirit of the writing itself. 


The author concerns herself with the great figures, issues, and phi- 
losophy of fourth century Athens, a period that foreshadowed the 
demise of Greek creativity and that had the scope of a “‘world tragedy” 
by the end of the century. Miss Hamilton shows that the fourth cen- 
tury was a period of ‘‘new directions” with Greek genius dynamically 
expressing itself in all fields of human endeavor. In her study of 
Isocrates, Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes, Alexander the Great, Menan- 
der, the Stoics, and Plutarch, the author provides greater insight into 
the lives and thinking of men who changed the course of history. 


The themes of freedom, contemplation, and sobriety echo in Dr. 
Hamilton’s depiction of Greek life in the fourth century. Above all, 
as is pointed out, Hellenism stressed moderation and not excess, re- 
straint and not indulgence, order and not anarchy. And in words that 
are very meaningful to the modern world, the author shows that the 
Greeks of those days did not meet and overcome ignorance with fanati- 
cism and rigidity, but rather challenged what was wrong and backward 
in a spirit of tolerance and justice. 


In a chapter entitled ‘Athens’ Failure,” Dr. Hamilton describes the 
gradual breakdown of Athens’ supreme achievement of effecting a bal- 
ance between freedom and union, the individual and the community. 
The fault, of course, was in the Athenians’ gradual rejection of re- 
sponsibility, their glorification of all that was demagogic, and their 
increasing emphasis upon pseudo-popularity at the expense of moral 
standards and ethical absolutes. In the aftermath of the Peloponnesian 
War, the Athenians sought a “comfortable life,” and political corrup- 
tion set in. However, ‘the change,” as the author writes, “was in the 
people.” 


A long section of the book is devoted to a stimulating discussion of 
“The School of Athens” and “The School Teachers,” and the reader 
cannot help but see that some of the educational and philosophical 
problems that beset the early Greeks are the very same ones that today 
plague American education and philosophy. In fact, great teachers 
like Isocrates, Plato, Aristotle represented various educational concepts 
ranging from realism to idealism; yet each one, despite major differ- 
ences, was characterized by specific purposes and values, in sharp dis- 
tinction, one might add, to the confused pedagogical instrumentalism 
of modern-day educational thinking. 


In The Greek Way, first published in 1930, Dr. Hamilton gave 
some unforgettable characterizations of ‘Herodotus, The First Sight- 
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Seer,” “Aeschylus, The First Dramatist,” “Sophocles, Quintessence of 
the Greek,” and “Euripides, The Modern Mind.” The Echo of Greece, 
too, gives some exceptionally fine accounts not only of the great Greek 
teachers, but also of Demosthenes, who was as great a hero as he was 
an eloquent orator; of Alexander the Great, the knight-errant who at- 
tempted to fuse the cultures of two worlds; of Menander, the writer 
of comedy whose plays mirrored declining Athenian life; of the Stoics, 
and of men like Zeno, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius (“he never 
judged severely or punished gladly’), who idealized self-restraint and 
disciplined conduct; and finally of Plutarch, the man of affairs and of 
the world, the writer with a “sweet and kindly temper of mind” whose 
aim was to portray the lofty and good, the virtuous and chivalrous. 


Miss Hamilton concludes her volume with “The Greek Way and 
the Roman Way,” a chapter in which she discusses the significance of 
the fact that the ‘‘young Christian Church” was to adopt the Roman 
characteristics of strength, material power, and force, forsaking the 
Greek way that ennobled metaphysical excellence, compassion, and 
pity. “If the Church had chosen the Greek way,” she writes, “the world 
would have found Christ's way far easier and she might with Him have 
disdained temporal power.” And she further emphasizes that “The 
Roman way led the Church to supreme power, power over heaven and 
hell as well as the earth.” 


It is unfortunate, however, that this final chapter, which is more 
of an extended footnote, is far too brief and inconclusive in its ap- 
proach to an analysis of a crucial problem. Miss Hamilton fails, for 
example, to properly define the terms “young Christian Church”; she 
fails, likewise, to take adequately into account the Byzantine Church 
and its contrast to the Western Church. As a result, some confusion 
arises in the mind of the reader. 


Yet, this criticism is of a minor nature when one considers the great 
reward of reading a book such as this. Not too long ago, J. Donald 
Adams, the very fine writer of the New York Times Book Review 
column “Speaking of Books” (June 16, 1957), made some interesting 
comments concerning Edith Hamilton and this latest work. His words 
bear quoting: 


“My reading of Edith Hamilton was unalloyed joy. I con- 
sider her the most remarkable living American woman —a 
woman of acute intelligence and deep wisdom. In her eighty- 
eighth year, she is the author of one of the most provocative 
tracts written for our times, yet one written with a serenity 
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and balance which few of us today achieve. That she drew 
much of the serenity and balance from her lifelong immersion 
in Greek art and thought seems to be unquestionable, and I am 
certain she would agree. This new book is implicitly a warning 
to twentieth-century Americans. We have been reminded ad 
nauseam of the fall of ancient Rome; Miss Hamilton calls our 
attention to a much closer parallel; that between ourselves and 
ancient Greece, where democratic government was born” (p. 2). 


The Echo of Greece ends with the words. ‘They [the Greeks} are 
still our teachers.” In thus affirming the undying spirit of Hellenism, 
Edith Hamilton gives credence to a verity that remains eternal, because 
Hellenism —- and Hellenists like Miss Hamilton — embodies cultural 
and moral absolutes that point an important way to human betterment. 


GEORGE A. PANICHAS 


ERNST WOUORTHWEIN, The Text of the Old Testament. An Intro- 
duction to Kittel-Kahle’s Biblia Hebraica. Translated by Peter R. 
Ackroyd. New York: Macmillan, 1957. Pp. xi + 173. 


The present volume is a translation of the author's Der Text des 
Alten Testaments (1952) which, according to the translator’s note, 
has been revised for the English edition and includes additional refer- 
ences to the literature of a more recent date. 


The subtitle, An Introduction to Kittel-Kahle’s Biblia Hebraica, 
immediately gives a general idea of the purpose of this book. Up to 
the modern day, our standard editions of the Hebrew Bible were sub- 
stantially based on the less accurate edition of Jacob Ben Chayyim as 
printed in the second Rabbinical Bible by Daniel Bomberg at Venice 
in 1524-1525. In 1937, however, Paul Kahle had been able, after some 
thirty years of study, to print in the third edition of Kittel’s Biblia 
Hebraica — the two earlier editions of 1905 and 1912 follow the text 
of the second Rabbinical Bible of 1524-1525 — a new manuscript-text 
which is no longer based upon the Ben Chayyim tradition, but on the 
older and purer tradition of Ben Asher, whose family, with that of 
Ben Naphtali, comprised for several generations the famous textual 
scholars of the two rival Masoretic Schools at Tiberias. 


The new text which Kahle has printed is that of Aaron Ben Asher, 
not according to the autograph, however, which is owned by the Syna- 
gogue of the Sephardim at Aleppo, and unfortunately has not been 
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made available to scholars for publication (the latest information is 
that it has been destroyed by fire), but according to a later copy from 
the Russian Public Library of Leningrad (Codex B 19a) written, as 
its colophon indicates, in Old Cairo in 1008-1010. 


Thus, in Kittel’s Bible we have the oldest known Masoretic text of 
the whole Old Testament. It is, however, fitting to note here that it is 
not antiquity which solely determines the authenticity of a text but 
rather the circle of its origin and the history of its transmission. 


Any student who has studied Biblia Hebraica, feeling, in the be- 
ginning, uncertain how to use its critical apparatus and other textual 
technicalities, because of his unsufficient familiarity with the history, 
problems, and characteristics of the Masoretic text, and other ancient 
versions, has at some time sincerely wished for more detailed and com- 
plete information on the wealth of material which is referred to in 
that great edition. The book has been designed precisely for this aim, 
and Dr. Wiirthwein, who is Professor of Old Testament in Marburg, 
set himself the task of meeting these needs of the reader by presenting 
in the form of a supplementary introduction all the necessary informa- 
tion for the purpose. 


The content is divided into four chapters plus a considerable num- 
ber (44) of manuscript plates with explanatory notes. Chapter I is 
entitled ‘“Transmission of the Text in the Original Language.” This 
surveys all that is known and much of what is surmised by modern re- 
search, on the basis of circumstantial evidence on the history and trans- 
mission of the early consonantal Hebrew text which was established 
by official Judaism upon the completion of the Canon (A.D 100) with 
the aid of the available ancient manuscripts, which in contrast to the 
later popular texts, enjoyed a far greater reliability. Accordingly, the 
author dwells upon the textual labors of the early and later Masoretes, 
analyzing at length their meticulous endeavors to standardize and trans- 
mit intact the authoritative traditional text and particularly their sys- 
tem of vocalization and pronunciation. 


Then follows a concise description of a certain number of manu- 
scripts, particularly those which are utilized in Biblia Hebraica. In 
this connection, it is well to note that the Dead Sea scroll-text of Isaiah 
is also included and mentioned frequently. 


Finally, in regard to the Samaritan Pentateuch, the author assumes 
that its peculiar text-form represents a popularizing revision of the 
original text, which though it cannot be equated with the Masoretic, 
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can be regarded, however, as an important witness to appraise more 
accurately the nature of the popular-texts which escaped the critical 
revision undertaken by official Judaism in the second century A.D. He 
fails, however, to discuss here the plausible hypothesis advanced by 
A. Sperber that some of the grammatical variants between the two 
texts can be explained on the assumption that the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch preserves North Israelitic dialectical peculiarities, while the 
Masoretic text preserves the southern Judean dialect. 


Chapters II and III describe the early versions from the original 
language (Septuagint, Targums, Peshitta) and then the later transla- 
tions which depend in the main upon the Septuagint (Old Latin, Vul- 
gate, Coptic, etc.) and which serve us as valuable witnesses to the 
original text. 


In regard to the Septuagint, by far the most important of all trans- 
lations, and which has been not only the Bible of the New Testament 
but also the official Scripture of the Greek Church up to the present 
day, the author maintains that its origins are to be sought, as in the case 
of the Palestinian Targumim, in the oral translations made in the wor- 
ship of the Greek-speaking Jewish community in Alexandria. The 
Hebrew text used for this manifold Greek translation did not depend 


upon the authoritative Hebrew text but rather upon an older one to be 
grouped with the so-called popular texts. The history of its transmission 
is extremely complex and the surviving manuscripts are lacking in unity. 
Furthermore, “the language and the contents of the Septuagint must 
be understood against the particular historical and religious situation 
in which it came into being and one which it was intended to make its 
impression. This makes its use in textual criticism more complex. Cer- 
tainly it is an important, indeed indispensable witness to the text. But 
it is only after careful assessment of its nature, its particular method of 
translation and its history, that it may be used for text-critical work.” 


In spite of these useful suggestions, we must not forget that there 
is plenty of solid evidence testifying to the fact that the Septuagint, the 
Bible of the inspired New Testament writers, still is a great and inde- 
pendent primitive source which, in many cases, preserves a better 
Hebrew prototype than our Masoretic recensions. 


In the last chapter a new topic is taken up, “Textual Criticism,” 
which is very closely connected with the theme of the entire book. This 
new topic has the form of an outline and attempts to give all the nec- 
essary details related to the aims and sound principles and methods 
which are applicable in the science of textual criticism. The reader, 
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in a careful study, will orientate himself immediately on the nature of 
the problems and avowed aims of this branch of Biblical research. 


The translation from the German reveals that its author has ren- 
dered well the meaning of the original and that he is undoubtedly 
well-informed on the book’s subject. 


DIMITRI ZACHAROPOULOS 


VASIL T. ISTAVRIDIS, Vasilios Antoniades and His Theological 
Work. Istanbul: The Patriarchal Press, 1956. Pp. 50. 


Dr. Istavridis’ recent work, which originally appeared in Ortho- 
doxia, is welcomed by theologians and clergymen who are interested 
in the development of modern theological thought in the contemporary 
Greek Orthodox Church. And undoubtedly, Vasilios Antoniades, the 
late professor at the Halki Theological School in Istanbul, is a specific 
example of a penetrating thinker, a devoted scholar, and a pious man 
with vivid thought. In fact, his services to his Church will never be 
forgotten. It is true, and the reader will not find it difficult to agree 
completely with the author, that Professor Antoniades contributed 
great services in the formation of the history of the Halki Theological 
School. For he served his school for forty years as a teacher, as a 
dean, as an author, and as an eminent ecclesiastical personality. 


Dr. Istavridis begins his work with a brief biographical sketch of 
Vasilios Antoniades, who was born in Cappadocia and who, besides 
his brilliant studies at Halki, studied in Germany, Paris, London, and 
Moscow. He knew how to speak and use many languages and he had 
generally obtained a sustaining and concrete philosophical and theo- 
logical education. He began to teach at Halki in 1890. His erudition 
becomes obvious when one keeps in mind that he taught Interpretation 
of and Introduction to the Scriptures, Exegetics, Hebrew, Christian 
Ethics, History of Philosophy, Philosophical Ethics, Psychology, Logic, 
and Introduction to Philosophy. Besides, he was a prolific writer. His 
manual in the History of Philosophy (in three volumes) is a sufficient 
example. Under his direction Orthodox periodicals have flourished, 
including Orthodoxia, the official publication of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate 


Professor Antoniades died in 1932. But his works remain. They 
consist of many different books, articles, manuals, treatises, pamphlets. 
He wrote in both branches of his interest, that is, theology and philos- 
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ophy. Dr. Istavridis presents very vividly the conceptions and the view- 
points of Professor Antoniades concerning the Bible, the Church, and 
his basic ideas in regard to Christian Ethics. The presentation is not a 
complete one and the author avoids any comment on Professor Antoni- 
ades’ ideas. It is obvious, however, that Dr. Istavridis holds great re- 
spect for Professor Antoniades. Besides, he praises him for con- 
fronting the different theological problems of his time with broad- 
mindedness, understanding, and scholarly penetration. Dr. Istavridis 
brings out some examples to support his point. He shows, for instance, 
that Professor Antoniades, though accepting firmly the divine inspira- 
tion of the writers of the Scriptures, is ready to accept that this inspira- 
tion does not concern the external elements of the Bible in which one 
may find disagreements or unimportant inaccuracies. Thus, Professor 
Antoniades gives a special emphasis to the role which human freedom 
and energy had played in the formation of the Scriptures as such. 


The ecclesiology of Professor Antoniades is based on sound, con- 
crete Orthodox grounds. For him Orthodoxy is identified with the 
correctly comprehended and uncorruptably kept Christian religion, 
pure Christianity itself. But the great teacher was not an inflexible 
theologian. On the contrary, he knew how to grasp the meaning of 
his times, how to look beyond the dead letter of the canon law, to com- 
bine respect for the past and the old as well as for the fresh and the 
new. This is why Antoniades stood firmly in his position, declaring 
that it would not be bad at all if some “reformative” measure were 
accepted by the Church. To be sure, Antoniades does not seek for a 
reform based on a western pattern. But some later additions in the 
regular life of the Church should be eliminated. Certain customs 
should be changed since their rejection would not be against the spirit 
of the Scriptures and Tradition. Re-adaptation of the old to the new 
requirements of modern life is necessary, which was the “golden rule” 
of Antoniades. For him, too, the problem of marriage of the clergy 
could be solved by the Church without violating the ancient tradition 
which, after all, permitted the marriage of the bishops. Antoniades 
considered the baptism of the Roman Catholics, Anglicans, Calvinists 
and Lutherans a valid one since it was performed in the name of the 
Holy Trinity. His motto was St. Augustine’s famous citation: Unitas 
in necessariis, libertas in dubiis, caritas in omnibus. 


Dr. Istavridis presents to his reader a brief analysis of the main con- 
ceptions of Antoniades in regard to Christian Ethics. The reader will 
agree that Antoniades was a true moralist, a Christian moralist with 
the strict meaning of the connotation. The author gives special em- 
phasis to the coherence and the unity of Antoniades’ contribution to 
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Christian Ethics. Though he is quite pessimistic in respect to the moral 
corruption of the world, his faith in Christ, nevertheless, transforms 
his pessimism into a reasonable optimism. The new ethical life in Christ 
is an unshakable reality because its beginning is Christ Himself. 
Antoniades rejects the modern notion according to which Christ was 
a social worker, or that Christianity was rooted primarily on social 
grounds. For him, social and economical disorders spring directly from 
ethical and moral decay and corruption. Christianity’s role is to elevate 
the moral standards of the world. 


In Dr. Istavridis’ book a whole personality lives in its pages, the 
personality of Antoniades as a man, as a theologian, and as a thinker. 
It is true that the book is brief, but it is written with accuracy. Of 
course, some personal comments would make Dr. Istavridis’ book 
more interesting and attractive. Also, a complete and precise list of 
Antoniades’ works would have made the present book an excellent 
source. None the less, Dr. Istavridis’ work is a contribution to the 
history of modern Orthodox theological thought. 


GeEorGE S. BEBIS 


BALMER H. KELLY and DONALD G. MILLER, edd., Tools for 


Bible Study. Richmond, Virginia: John Knox Press, 1956. Pp. 159. 


It isn’t often that magazine articles are reprinted in book form. The 
readers of the quarterly, Interpretation, were introduced about ten 
years ago to various tools necessary for Bible study. Last year, the 
eleven articles were collected together in book form. 


Tools for Bible Study, for freshmen in theological schools, will 
serve as an overall survey of available books as well as the many uses 
the tools can be put to. In addition, this handbook can serve, in part, 
as a study method guide. A clergyman who has been in the field for 
a few years could also make good use of this handbook as a self- 
inventory in an attempt to remind himself of books he may have neg- 
lected to use since his graduation from theological schools. 


In the past ten years since the articles were first published, many 
valuable tools for the Bible have appeared in print. It is unfortunate 
that the editors did not ask the authors of the eleven articles to revise 
the book lists as well as the text of the articles themselves. Too often 
we find out-of-date books reprinted in their entirety. To be sure, books 
of lasting value have appeared in the past ten years. Possibly too, 
some of the suggestions or books listed could be omitted as a result 
of the inclusion of newer books. 
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Of course, this handbook does serve a need; but a Church, where 
tradition and patristic literature hold important places, finds the sec- 
tions of Concordance and Commentaries somewhat incomplete. Mr. 
Robert Grant, discussing Commentaries, explains that we cannot take 
the majority opinion at the interpretation of a passage as the best one 
since the possibility of rightness of the minority remains. Further, Mr. 
Grant holds that the “church fathers are not infallible guides nor are 
modern critics. We must concentrate first on the Bible itself before we 
can use commentaries to advantage. For we must judge for ourselves 
what is right.” 


But it is exactly this method of Bible interpretation that leads to 
the chaos of cults and throws Tradition and the opinion of the Undi- 
vided Church out of the window. The Church Fathers, interpreting the 
books of the Bible during a period of history when the language they 
used was almost the same as the language of the Bible itself, were in 
position to understand the words of Jesus and Paul better. When we 
disregard Tradition we are removing the very foundations of Chris- 
tianity. The opinions of united Christendom are the only true opin- 
ions, to paraphrase Vincent of Lerins. We cannot agree with Mr. Grant 
that commentaries are but automobile jacks that must be put away 
when we want to drive. Indeed, we cannot go ahead for ourselves, 
since today more than ever before we need the advice of the fathers 
of the Church. 


Tools for Bible Study is out-of-date and represents a limited view- 
point, though it can serve as an introduction to the Bible aids. The book 
would have been more valuable if it had divided the tools according 
to schools of thought. A freshman seminarian needs to be guided, in 
view of the fact that he doesn’t know which aids offer the conservative 
or the liberal viewpoint. Finally, a listing of the books mentioned at 
the end of each chapter would have made the work more profitable. 


Rev. DEAN TIMOTHY ANDREWS 


WALTER BAUER, Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and 
other Early Christian Literature. Translated by William F. Arndt 
and F. Wilbur Gingrich. Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 
1957. Pp. xxxvi + 909. 


This work is a translation in English from the German and an 
adaptation and completion of the fourth edition of Walter Bauer's 
work entitled Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch zu den Schriften des 
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Neuen Testaments und der iibrigen urchristlichen Literatur by Profes- 
sors William F. Arndt of Concordia Seminary and F. Wilbur Gingrich 
of Albright College. As the authors themselves mention, this difficult 
but most important task was assigned to them by the Missouri Synod 
of the Lutheran Church in 1947, since the lack of a suitable contem- 
porary dictionary of the New Testament in the English language was 
felt by the scholars of this Synod. 


From their synoptical introduction, it is apparent that both authors 
had an ample knowledge of the work which they undertook, and that 
they had in mind all similar works on the New Testament till then. 
The present publication is a free translation from the German and a 
partial completion of the fourth edition by Bauer. The translators of 
this work took care, as they mention in their introduction, to include 
exact translations of many indeciinable words. They corrected print- 
ing errors as well as other mechanical and literary errors. They in- 
clude words from the dictionary of Moulton and Milligan, which they 
note with the abbreviation M.M. They make references wherever the 
words are to be found with the meaning with which they interpret 
them. And generally, they enlist every effort to make the new edition 
more complete and precise than previous ones. In this respect they 
are successful. 


However, as Bauer mentions in the long introduction, the work of 
the third and fourth editions was based mainly on the Greek and not 
on the Hebrew language, unlike the first and second editions. This, 
of course, means that the main work was done on the basis of the 
relationship between New Testament Greek and Hebrew. That is to 
say, Bauer understood at first that the authors of the New Testament 
thought in Hebrew and wrote in Greek. After considerable study, how- 
ever, the same author confirmed the inaccuracy of this finding and 
wanted to correct it. For this reason, the new edition had to be done 
entirely with Greek as its basis and not Hebrew, and by scholars who 
master ancient, New Testament, and modern Greek, since the Greek 
language has remained the same through the ages except for some 
smal! morphological changes. The fact is that not only words but also 
their meaning have retained their original meaning from the past to 
the present. For this reason, whoever knows the contemporary Greek 
language understands easily the meaning of New Testament and 
ancient Greek. Of course, one cannot escape the fact that the transla- 
tion of a word into another language meets many obstacles, especially 
with a language like Greek that has so much richness and accuracy. 
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Thus, the syntax of a dictionary and its rendition in another lan- 
guage require, apart from a full and exact knowledge of both lan- 
guages, persistent and systematic work. It seems that the first editor 
of this monumental work, Walter Bauer, had the above qualifications. 
In addition, the same can be said for both W. F. Arndt and F. W. 
Gingrich, to whom we are indebted for the present volume. 


PETROS MOUTEVELIS 





CHRONICLE OF THE HOLY CROSS ORTHODOX 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY: 


Numerous activities and events marking the twentieth anniversary of the 
Holy Cross Orthodox Theological School (1937—1957) were held during the 
spring throughout the nation. The object of these commemorative affairs has 
been to acquaint the general public, Greek and non-Greek, with the work and 
progress of the Theological School, and to inaugurate a campaign to increase 
the School’s endowment and to improve and expand the physical plant at Brook- 
line, including such immediate needs of the School as a new chapel, a library, 
gymnasium, and a classroom building. The academic aspect of the School has 
also been receiving greater attention, especially in view of the additional ac- 
creditation given to the School on June 26, 1956, and both the curriculum and 
admissions policies have been coming under searching faculty examination, in 
order to augment the higher standards of scholarship at the School. 


BENEFIT CONCERT: 


On Saturday, March 2, 1957, the first of these events was held at the Hunter 
College Auditorium, New York City, where a large audience enthusiastically 


listened to a Benefit Concert of Byzantine and Greek Folk Music, given by the 
Holy Cross Orthodox Theological Seminary Choir under the direction of Profes- 
sor Christos Vrionides. The concert was sponsored by the Holy Trinity Cathe- 
dral Association of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South Amer- 
ica, and featured Demetrios Kavadas as Baritone Soloist and James Rentas as 
the Accompanist. The narrator of the concert was Mr. Alexander Scourby, a 
prominent and distinguished figure in the entertainment field. 


The Honorary Committee of the Benefit Concert included His Eminence 
Michael, Archbishop of North and South America; His Grace, the Rt. Rev. 
Athenagoras, Bishop of Elaia, and Dean of the Theological School; His Ex- 
cellency, Christian Palamas; the Honorable Robert F. Wagner; the Honorable 
Constantine Triantaphyllakos; Dimitri Mitropoulos; Elena Nikolaidi; Mr. and 
Mrs. Nicholas ram and Mr. and Mrs. Spyros Skouras. The Concert 
Committee, with Mr. George Efthimiou and Miss Nikki Chafos as General 
Chairmen, was advised by Father Constantine Kazanas. 


* * * 


Held in conjunction with the Benefit Concert was an Art Exhibition. George 
Gliatas, Theodore Hios, Demetrios A. Kakais, Stelios Maris, Charles Nagas, 
George Peter, John Serretas, Thomas A. Sgouros, and Alexander Sideris were 
contributors to the art exhibit. 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER: 


The Twentieth Anniversary Dinner of the Theological School was held on 
May 5, 1957, at the Hotel Statler in Boston. More than one thousand friends 
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of the School attended this event “to pay tribute,” in the words of Mr. George 
Alevizos, Chairman of the Dinner Committee, ‘“‘to the founders, the benefactors 
and all the members of our communities throughout the United States whose 
tireless efforts and unselfish sacrifices have made sible our Theological 
School today.” The program featured musical selections by Elena Nikolaidi, 
Metropolitan Opera star, as well as ecclesiastical hymns rendered by the Semi- 
nary Choir under the direction of Professor Christos Vrionides. 


Toastmaster was the Honorable Judge John C. Pappas. , eo and honored 
guests present for the dinner were the Honorable John F. Kennedy, United 
States Senator from Massachusetts; the Honorable Thomas J. Noonan, Brookline 
Selectman; the Honorable John B. Hynes, Mayor of Boston; Professor George 
H. Williams, Harvard Divinity School; Professor John P. Alevizos, representing 
Dr. Harold Case, President of Boston University; Dr. John J. Desmond Jr., 
Commissioner of Education for the State of Massachusetts; the Rt. Rev. Ezekiel, 
Bishop of Nazianzos, and former Dean of the Theological School; the Honor- 
able Eustathios Kalamidas, Consul of Greece; the Honorable Foster Furcolo, 
Governor of Massachusetts; the Honorable Thomas A. Pappas, General Chair- 


man; and the Rt. Rev. Athenagoras, Bishop of Elaia, and Dean of the Theologi- 
cal School. 


COMMENCEMENT: 


The Twentieth Anniversary Commencement Exercises were held on Satur- 
day and Sunday, June 1 and 2, 1957, at the Holy Cross Orthodox Theological 
School campus. At the Baccalaureate Service on June 1, Mr. Xenophon Diaman- 
topoulos, Dean of St. Basil’s Greek Orthodox Academy, Garrison, N. Y., de- 
livered the address on ‘The Mission of the Orthodox Priest.” On Sunday, 
June 2, the Board of Trustees voted to award the Bachelor of Arts in Course 
to the following candidates who had fulfilled the prescribed requirements 
(thesis subject of each graduate is included in parentheses) : The Rev. Theodore 
H. Chelpon (‘“The Sophiological Philosophy of Israel”); Mr. Denis John Dra- 
gonas (‘The Dogmatical Teachings of the Didache’’); Mr. Milton Basil Efthi- 
miou (‘‘Penances and their Meaning in the Orthodox Church”); the Rev. Con- 
stantine Dan Eliades (“The Eschatology according to St. Paul’); Mr. Andrew 
Eftehios Georgaroudakis, Valedictorian of the Class of 1957 (‘“The Old Catho- 
lic Church”); Mr. Spyridon Gerasimos Macris (“Infant Baptism in the Early 
Church”); Mr. Nicholas John Magoulias (“The Sacrament of Penance in the 
Orthodox Church”); Mr. Peter Harry Makris (‘“The Seventy Apostles — From 
a Biographical and Historical Viewpoint’); the Rev. Constantine Michael 
Monios (‘‘Mohamet and his Teachings”); the Rev. Stephen Peter Natsis (‘The 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ, in the New Testament’’); Mr. Neketas Savvas 
Palassis (‘“The Russian Orthodox Missionary Endeavors in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury’’); Mr. George Stavros Stephanides (‘‘Sin according to St. Paul”); the Rev. 
George James Venetos (‘‘The Priest according to St. Paul’). The Board of 
Trustees also voted to award the Bachelor of Arts in Theology for the fulfill- 
ment of requirements to the following: The Rev. Constantine Andrews (‘‘Con- 
fession in the Orthodox Church”); the Rev. Stanley Harakas (‘“The Doctrine 
about God in the Apostolic Fathers’); the Rev. Anthony Kosturos (‘“The 
Meaning of the Correspondence between Cardinal McIntyre and Bishop Athena- 
goras’’); the Rev. Peter Remoundos (“‘Simeon, Archbishop of Thessalonica’’) ; 
the Rev. Peter Rexine (“First Answer to the Protestants by Patriarch Jeremiah’’ ). 


In addition, for the first time in the history of the Theological School, the 
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Board of Trustees voted to award the Bachelor of Divinity degree to the fol- 
lowing sucessful candidates: The Rev. Arthur Athans, B.A. (“The Orthodox 
Meaning of the Icons according to St. John Damascene’”’); Mr. George Bebis, 
B.A., S.T.M. (‘‘The Ordinations according to the Canonical Sources of the Early 
Christian Period’); the Rev. James Christon, B.A. (‘The Enigma of Cyril 
Lucar’”’); the Rev. Christodulos James Kallos, B.S. (‘“The Essenes’’); the Rev. 
Demetrios Kavadas, B.A. (‘The Political Philosophy of the Greek Orthodox 
Church’); Mr. Constantine George Vellios, B.A. (“The Meaning of Religion 
according to Kant’’). 


The Dean of the Theological School, Bishop Athenagoras, gave the Address 
of Welcome, entitled “The Upward Path,” at Commencement, and in his 
significant remarks he voiced the hopes of reeeyee J Michael and other Church 
and lay leaders who visualize the establishment of the Theological School as 
the future Greek Orthodox University of America. The address is as follows: 


THE UPWARD PATH 


The exercises today are highly significant in the life of the Greek Orthodox Church in 
America, because they mark not only another commencement program, but also the 
twentieth anniversary of the founding of the Holy Cross Theological School — indicative 
of the continued spiritual and intellectual contributions of the Greek Orthodox faithful 
to American life. 


It is indeed noteworthy, as well, that the graduating class today is the second in the 
history of the School to be granted accredited baccalaureate degrees. It is also noteworthy 
that in addition to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Theology, the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity is to be awarded for the first time to qualified candidates. Thus, we humbly 
mark another milestone in the spiritual and educational progress of the Theological 
School, and with Divine assistance, the unwavering devotion of the Greek people, 
and the steadfast interest and codperation of American Philhellenes, we shall move for- 
ward to higher goals and a better tomorrow. 


Yet, we are not here to commemorate material progress and material well-being, which 
are only secondary in respect to the inviolability and invulnerability of the Orthodox 
religious tradition. For our main task today is rather a spiritual one, and this occasion is 
one of spiritual commemoration, as we gather together to witness a solemn moment in 
the lives of young men who are now beginning a new journey as Orthodox Preachers of 
the Word God. It is to these young men that we address ourselves, and with fervent 
hopes and prayers, we beseech the Almighty to light their paths and to give them courage 
and inspiration to undertake their spiritual tasks and responsibilities in the contemporary 
period in which more than ever before man thirsts for spiritual direction and regeneration. 


In I Corinthians (3:16) we find the words, “Know ye not that ye are a temple of 
God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” It is unfortunate, however, that in 
this twentieth century, wracked by wars, strife, bloodshed, confusion, and discord, when 
the voices of hatred sometimes rise above those of reason and faith, man too often loses 
sight of the basic teachings of the Gospel. Living in a highly mechanized world, in 
which mammon and frivolity become sacred cows, man is caught in the swift currents of 
confusion and fear. The future tasks of our young clergymen, then, become ever more 
meaningful and important, though heavier and increasingly more difficult. None the less, 
the paramount task of these graduates, of all Christians in fact, is the very same one that 
inspired the Apostles and the Saints. 


Commencement today marks a break in the journey of these young Theologians who 
in the six years of study and meditation and preparation at the Theological School have 
faithfully adhered to the counsel of St. Paul, “Do all things without murmuring and dis- 
putes” (Philip. 2:12). Our graduates today pause to rest, to make inventory of their 
achievements, and to estimate the difficulties and challenges to come. We all realize 
that spiritual uplift, intellectual growth, and personal courage have through the centuries 
characterized man’s vigorous efforts to progress and to achieve the good Christian life. 
The attainment of the good and pure life, to be sure, is not at all a simple task, but one 
that is beset by perils and disappointments. Yet, in their journey to maturity, on both 
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a religious and social level, these young men have come to a high point in their careers, 
where they can momentarily stand and take breath and look forward and backward. 


Our students and teachers at the Theological School are united in the spirit of 
Orthodox piety and fellowship, and work to discover and interpret the meaning of 
Orthodoxy as entrusted to us > the Saints. The common endeavor at our School—an 
endeavor that is perpetuated continuously as our graduates move to the different corners 
of the world in the fulfillment of their Christian Orthodox mission—is a threefold one. 
First of all, it is that of preaching the joy of Love—of agape—‘‘That ye be likeminded, 
having the same love, being of one accord, of one mind” (Philip. 2:2). It is that of 
teaching the cardinal virtue of humility—to “Let nothing be done through strife or vain- 
glory, but in lowliness of mind let each esteem the others better than themselves” 
(Philip. 2:3). And thirdly, it is that of teaching the need of sacrifice and brotherly 
love—to “Look not every man on his own things but every man also on the things of 
others” (Philip. 2:4). 

It has been well said that “Three things come not back to us. The spoken word, the 
past life, and the neglected opportunity” (Quoted from Dear Brutus by Sir James Barrie). 
Indeed, our graduates today have reached that vital point in their lives where the finality 
of decision and unhesitating confidence in their ability are of vast importance in their 
efforts to preach the Word of God. This opportunity is now at hand and they will not 
neglect it. This is the opportunity to help others in the perennial struggle to overcome 
materialism, bigotry, pettiness, and vanity. 


The students and teachers at the Orthodox Theological School are fully aware of the 
great weakness of modern philosophy and civilization, that of arrogance and pride. It is 
sometimes taught by the philosophy of pragmatism, for example, that men are like gods 
and can manipulate their lives and other men in the name i a political, ideological, or 
economic creed. This is hubris — 6Bpic, — this is the sin of pride, the theme of Greek 
tragedy, and the theme of much modern tragedy. It is here that Christian Orthodoxy 
faces a challenge which can only be met through the affirmation of faith and eternal veri- 
ties—for ‘“‘Man shall not live by bread alone but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God” (Mat. 4:4). 

As our graduates now go forth to seek and preach the good life of spiritual uplift, 
intellectual growth, and personal courage, they undertake a mission blessed by His 
Holiness, the Ecumenical Patriarch Athenagoras I. And in the years to come, when in 
their moments of solitude and meditation, they will travel back in their thoughts to this 
School, which, as His Eminence, Archbishop Michael visualizes, will some day in the 
future be the Greek Orthodox University of America. 


Today, we pause and give thanks together, but tomorrow we continue on our journey’ 
for the challenge, again, is ahead for all of us, teachers, students, graduates, and Orthodox 
adherent alike; and “forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before’ (Philip. 3:13), we shall move forward with firm resolu- 
tion and faith in God so that the “upward path” will become an attainable reality. 

ee? 

The Commencement Address this year had as its subject “The Orthodox 
Conception of the Priesthood.” Delivered in ancient Greek, as is customary at 
the Commencement Exercises of the School, the address was given by His Em- 
inence, Archbishop Michael, who honored the School with his presence during 
the entire two-day commencement program. The address is given below: 


AQOrfredt 


tT TEB. APXIENIZKONOY AMEPIKHZ BOPEIOY KAI NOTIOY Kou MIXAHA 
EK®QNHOEIZ TH 2¢ IOYNIOY 1957 
EN TH IEPA QEOAOrIKH ZXOAH BOZT2NHE 


"HOpoicOnyev eri 1d atTd ev THEE TH ‘lEPG Xp, TH hyéEpa tavTn, tva SdEav 
pév, evyapiotiav kai trpooKkUvnol d&vatréppopev TH év Tpic5: buvoupéve Kai tpooKu- 
voupéva Oe, Eri TH TEppatiopa TOv trvevpatiKav oKxappatov SiSacKkévtav te Kai 
SiSackopévay Tod Trapitmrevoavtos d&kaSnpeKod Etous, dtroxaipetiopov 62 éyxdpBiov 
érrevO0veapev, ebyopevor TaOaY Thy KaT& Oedv trpoKkoTy Kai evSoxipnow Toig TEAEIO- 
SiSaxtoicg tH Se THs ‘lepaco Oeoroyixiis hav LxoAAs, Toig péAAovo Geivar tH xeipa 
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érri 1d &potpov, éy TQ TrveupatiK® d&predAdOvi To Kupiou, Tq KaT& *Apepixiy *“Opo- 
yeveig, Kai c&yavicOAvar tov Kaddv a&yava kai Ttedéoa Tov Spdpov év © Sodixeo 
tay “EAAnvo-Xpiotiavixdy émiBiakeav, gv TH twayKdA@ TAaicig TOav dpEpiKaviKdy 
BewSav. 


Xdpitac 5 docidopev TH Oeogircotata "Emioxétr@ ths wca&Ac trote SicAappda- 
ons *Emioxotis "EAaiac Ko *ASnvayépag, tetrvupéva Kai érrafig év ra&ow émiotn- 
povik® Hhyhtop Tod BeodoyiKod toUTou guTwpiou, Sia te Tov éyKaiviopdov Tod Adyou 
toutou év TH Tav TpOyévew Hav apxaioTpeTre? yAOoon, Kai thy evyevn oIAG5eAqov 
trapa&xAnow tv fh tatrewdétns wav, KaT& thy Cepvnv thy Se teAeTHv, AcANoON Ta 
elkéta toic crroxwpodow ard tav éSpdvov Tdv goITHTIKdv Tékvoic dv év Kupio 
Q¢ Kai t&o1 Toic Aortic, TOig GtroTeAOUa! Tov K6opOV Tov TrveUPaTIKOv TOU Tav lepdv 
Adyav toUTou :SaKxtnpiou. 


Ataoxerrtopéve Sé por kata opéva Kai Gupdv, ti &v cin &E1ov Kai érritHSe10v el- 
Teiv TH Tepiotdoet TaUTH, E50€E por Td péya tHS ‘lepwouvvns TPay po Kai dvopa Kai 
Thy KadAlépyeiav ths éowTEepiKiis Cans TOU lepéwo avtTiKeipevov troijoa tis epic 
mpockaAias. “Arravtes yap feic, of tH Buciaotnpi@ mpoceSpevovtes, evkaipwc 
dxaipacs égeiAopev trréyuvnow Aapb6dveitv tod te Gyous Kai THs c&yiétTHTOS THs lepac 
hydv Staxoviac, TOAA@ 5 padAov dgeiAovor Toto Troieiv of péAAOvTES UTroPEival Tov 
tpaxnAov ird tév xpnoTdév tod Kupiou Cuyév. 


MéAAovtes ouvepyo! Oc00 Kai olkovéyo: puotnpiav Oeod! Tov trepi ‘lepwouvnc 
Adyov arrevOiveayv tH a&yatrn bydv, eixaipov fhyodpa: brroypapyioa: todTo, Sti, ouv- 
ba TH wiotet Kai EMTOOTOAIKA mrapaSdéoce: tH c&yiac Hav "Opb086fou "ExxAnoiac, 
TO pUOTHPIOV TOUTO, TO THS ‘lepwouvns, pEya oti, TOAAGy 5€ Kai peydAwv Kai iepw- 
TaéTav evOuvav TeTrAnpapevov. Todto peta m&onS Suvatis gees tovilovtec, 
Bouddpeba ™p@tov Kai kat’ é€oxjv toto rrobei§ar, St, ouv@da + Op8056Eq tri- 
ota Kai SiSaoxakig, } ths "ExxAnoiac Grrap€ic kai fh peta Tod Qciou * lSputod avtiis 
ouvoxn Kai Evwoic tx 100 KUpous THs ‘lepwovvns fipTnTa:. OU yap miotedouev Sti H 
ToU LwtHpos Xpiotod Gyapntos Opnoxeia aonpnyévov ti Tuyxaver Kail d&dpictov 
Svoya kai émivénya, GAAG Tr Ta GAAIOTA GUyKEKpipévov Kai TpayyaTiKév, d&oeTn- 
piav &yiata&tny Exov trpdécutrov lotopikév, tov OecvOpwtrov *Inoobdv, yewnbévta pév 
éx 100 Natpds pd trdé&vrev tdv aldvev, 51’ has 5€ toUs d&vOpdtrous Kai Thy tpeTé- 
pav owtnpiav capxwbévra éx Avedpatocs ‘Ayiou kai Mapiac tis NapSévou, ctaupa- 
Bévta te irép Hpadv eri Novriou Niddtouv. “Er motedouev St: 6 ‘lSputis tic ’Ex- 
KAnciag OedvOpwtrog Kipiog hav Cy tv mH “ExxAnoia, Autéc te teAecioupyel TK 
lep& puotTnpia atic, a&travrav hydv td&v tov iepdv KAnpov tic ’ExxAnoiac dcrote- 
Aovtvtav, &vaydvtav thy SiaKxoviav hudv elo attTOUS ToUTOUC Tos XpioToKhpuKac Kal 
Nevpatoxnpuxac *“AtrootéAous, Tos trPdtous d&KoUcavTac The paKapiac éxeivnc év- 
ToARS TOU AidacKdAou kai Lwtipos attév te kai hwdv: «<MopevOévtes paSntevoate 
mavra Ta EBvn, BorrtiGovtes avitovc elo 1d SvOopa tod Matpds kai tod Yiod kai tod 
“Ayiou Mvedpatos, Si6aoKovtes atrrolc tnpeiv mavta Soa éveteiAauny byive. 


"“Orav ody d&xovons, S11 ob, & péAAw@v KaTaTayhva év taic ta€eo1 tod KArpou, 
cuvepyds ef to Geo’ Kai tis xaprtog Adtod, kai yap 6 Eoyatos Kpixos Tis paKpac 
éAbCEWS, Ac 6 TPATOS Kai  dpxn 6 CeckVOpurtros Kipios *Inoodc Xpiotéc, «covK evOéwe 
émi Tous oUpavoug petaviotacal, Kai waocav capKikhy Sicdvoiay Tis wuxAs éx6ardv, 
YuUpVA TH WuxXH Kai TO v@ xaBapas tepi6Aétreic ta Ev OUPavoic;» 


Nai! pé\Aovtres ouvepyoi fwdv év Kupig, «ih lepwotvn>, cata tov xpucopprpova 
*lodwnv, «teAcita: pe emi ths yas, TaEw 5€ érroupaviov Exe: tayyadtwov Kai para 
ye eixétwc. OF yap &VOpwrroc, ot &yyedos, otk dpxdyyedos, ovK GAA TIC KTIOTH 
Sivapic, GAA’ Autos 6 NapadkAntog tadtny SietaEato thy d&KxoAovbiav, kai Et: pé- 
vovtes tv oapKi, Thy Tav &yyéAwv Erreice pavTdleoGai Siaxoviav. Aid xph tov lepo- 
pévov Gowep tv attoig totHta toic opavoic peta€u tv Suvayeov éxeiveov, ottwc 
elvan xabapove. Tév Adyav toUTav Tod lepod Ths ‘ExkAnoiac TraTpds cei pvnpo- 
vevete kal toUTav TO Babi vonya dei weipcoGe dc olév te Karas Kai €€ dAoKArpou 
katavorjoa. «Aid xpi tov ~ ony Sonep tv abtoicg torata toic ovpavoic petato 
tav Suvapewv txcivev, oltws elvar xabapov». El yap dp8086€uc elc thy d&yioteiav 
TavThy ‘moTesopev Kai &Eiodpev Sie tho TOv "ArrooTté uv BiaBoxAic mwpdc Autév Tod- 
Tov TOv Lapxubévra Oedv ava&ryew thy lepwodvnv hydv, Sixaiov kai wpétrov tots Thy 
wiotiv Anov tauTny Kai Epy@ d&roSexvivai. “Enei, ef pdvoic toic hbyoig Trepiopi- 
Couey thv hwetépav “OpBobo€iav, qupabeinuey dv Ayovrec a&tr)d>o kai ph 1owdvtec, 
—_ 6 Kipiog O>¢ imoxpiciav totrypatice Abyoig TE OKANpoic Kal Spipéow totn- 

iTEVoEv. 
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*Ave&ykn 5€ To1odTov elvan tév lepéa, ofov 6 xpucods Ty yAatrav *ladwnes 5i- 
eLoypagice, Kai yap Epyov auto éotw EAxvoat TOUS é&patroug mpdc Tov Lathpa 
Xpiotov, tAevbepaoat auTous Tav TraABav Kai Gpdcat Kar evabeiEai vious ™msS Xapitog 
Kai kAnpovopoug Tav alaviav c&yaGav. “Iva 5€ tata émitehéon Kai TOU OKOTTOU 
autod TOU Svtas iepod Kai &yiou ph a&yaptn, 6 péAAwv Tac evOivac Tac BapuTatac 
tHS lepwovvng avaAa6eiv dpeive: Exew Sinvexds or’ Spw Kai ta pyyata tavtTa tov 
OeorAdyou Tpnyopiou: «KabapOryvai Sei mpadtov Kai elta xabdpar cogicSAvai Kai 
ouTw cogioat yevéobai g&>c, Kai gwtioar tyyioa: Oeq@ Kai tpocayayeiv &AAouc 
&yiaoOAvai, Kai &yicoai. *AA’ ovk ~ot: Suvertév, A TaANGVES TOV &SUVaTAV éoTI, 
xabapSivai, copio8Avai, yeveoBar ods, tyyioa: Oe@ Kai &yiacBAvai Kata Tov Oeiov 
Tpnydpiov, ote 5 Kai toig Adyoicg Tou év ‘Ayioig Natpdc hydv *lwa&wou tod Xpvu- 
cooTépou Epappoyry 5iS6vart, &v pn Epyov HyOv TOIMOWpEV OvoTnpaTiKas Te émi- 
Sidfcaopev Thy KOAAEpyeiay Kai TH étri pGAAov Kai p&AAov Ep6a0uveiv THS Trvevpati- 
KAS Typo Coors, TAS &oopaoNS Thy Siapxy eri6Aewry TOU EowtepiKod Hav é&vOparrou, 
Kai Thy éxpiCwoiv pév é€ auTOU Travtdos Ci Caviou, maONsS Kakiac Kai fAaTTapaToc, Thy 
évbeAexh Sé KaAAlépyeiay Kai év8uvepaoiv TONS c&yaOAg Spyiic Kai dpetig Kare 
Xpiotév. Ei yap mioteveig kUpiov Epyov kai povadiknv a&trooToAnv tod Aevitou TiS 
év Xpiot@ oixovopias elvan Thy KoAAlépyeiav kai dvatrtuEiy év éxaGot@ tTav Kate 
Trved La TEKVOV AUTOU THC EouTEpiKhS Cans, ic &veu &bbvatov von@rvat yvnotov étra- 
S6v Tod Laripos ° Incod Xpicto0v, Kai OASKANPOG nA) Con Hav OS KAnpikQv atro6aivet 
kata MatdAov, tov péyav kaBoSnynthy Kai Grogntnv TAS KaTe Xpiotov Cans, «XaA- 
Koc HX@v Kal KUp6adrov dAaAdCove, EvVENAOS KaBiotaTai TE TPdvOIa Kai Hh E€ SANS 
THC Wuxi, THs KapSiac Kai TAS loxtos otrovby Tod iepwpévou, Stag fh EoTia Cais 
MVEUPATIKHS, KaTaUyacovens thy SAnv KoivéoTnta, Ac Hyétns mWveupaTiKds étaxOn. 


Toth PEVTOL Thy TrveupaTiKhy Conv &pnxavov éotiv olkerwOAvar, Sixa ™mS KaT& 
povac Kai év houxig eEeta&oews av avTav, TOO EowtepiKod Hav, To Tov Kad’ auTd 
KQi TPCryPaTiIKov avOpurtrov cro TeAoUvTos. KAnuns 6 Tav “Adsfavipéwv “lepa&pxns 
eiabe Aéyew: «Aci tov Xprotiavov c&ei oiAciv thy poveaciv, Thy houxiav, Thy city 
Kai thy elpnvnv». ‘O LwatHp kai Kupioc hud, 6 & Srrep6aAAovcay a&yabdtnTa d56v 
Hiv adpiotny UrobSeiEac ths wuxns Tov Onoaupdv epi tAciotou toieioBa Kai 
TAUTHS Thy Uyeiav eitrep Ti Kai GAAO TPOTILGy, TECoOapaKOVTa Huepac kai Tecoupa- 
KOVTG VUKTAC Mévoc, Mévep t® Nartpi év TH Eph trpocapirei, vnotevav Kai Tpoceu- 
XOHEVOG. ‘O péyac tdv "E@vav *AtrécToAoc, 6 Geiog NavdaAoc, peta 1d cvéxopaotov 
HS AapacKou Cady, 5’ od TrPOGEKANEN Tapa Oeou «dvoigat “TOUS do8aA HOG TOU 
Aaod Kai Tv éOvav, Tod Ermiotpéwai avTovUs ard OKdTOUS Eig OAs, Kai THS EEOUTIac 
Too Larave eri tov Cedve, amAGev cic "ApaBiav pdvoc éri paxpdv év TH épnu 
HEAETAV TO Trepi avTov yevOyEVOV puOTHpIOV Kai TH TOU Ociou évopdoe: Kai TH KaTa- 
tpugnoe: TOU ék B&Bouc KatwT&tou éAkUcavtog avTév LwTHpos Xprotod, xaBorrA:f6- 
HEVvOS TIPOS Thy TOO KéopOU KaTa&KTnoWw 6&1’ fv éKk KoIAiac NTPdc Av aQwPICHEVOS. 
‘O 5 otpavopdvtwp Batwideiog obv TH KAEIv@ Tpnyopig, tv tH Tod Névrou épnni¢ 
povo: Méva tH OE trpocopiAodvtes Kai év TH paKxapig fouxig Sicyovtes, trvevpati- 
KO>o nvEnOnoav Kai fvSpa@noav. «Krtijoa obv thy év 966 Houxiav Kai od uN CE 
BAcwe: ra&vta ta BEAN TOD txBpod», mnoiv 6 ‘lepdc¢ Xpucdctopos Kai émdyetar «jou- 
xia, KAipa€ ovpd&vioc: Kkatavwfeas pAtnp Siavoiacg gwtaywydécs yaArvn Acyiopav 
evppootvn wuxns Kai KapSiacg dq8adpav Kai dKons Kai yA@oons xaAiwéc: tmaons 
pets ouvepyés, fv } Mapia é€eAéEato: att yap  Mapia tbmdderypa tis Houxiac 
tyéveTo, TapaKabioaca Tape Toig Trogi ToU Kupiou kai avtTS pdove trpocKOAANGeioa>. 


TorauTng & Kai THAIKadTHS ooNs TAS orrovSardtH TOS THs KatT& tepidSouc Ff Kai 
KaTo TAKTOV xpdvov éxadotns hwépas HOVOCELWG éri TO TéAEL KaAAiepyeiac, avgnoeac 
TE KAI TOVMOEWS THS Cans KaTa& Xpiotév, THs GAAWS Kai O¢ éowrTEpiKis Kai Trvevpa- 
tik OUoNS yyvworHs, aveyvwpio8n pév altn Kai Od wacdv tay év TH xOpa Aydav 
*ExxAnoidv te kai ‘Opodoytav, Oo Ta paAiota ouvTeAcoTiKh THS SiatnpHCEwSs Caons 
TiS TrvEUpaTIKhS Cwis KArpou Kal Acod, émi6cAAeTa SE kai piv, toig év TH GytrEeddve 
tol Kupiou épyalopévoic kai th “Op80S6Eq Hyadv *ExxAnoia Siaxovodow, év TO peé- 
tTe~ Tod SuvaTod tavtny doxeiv. "Ev yap TH povecet, TH TPOTEUXH Kai TH pPEAETH 
Kai TH épedvyn ToD towtepiKod hav avOparrou cyoAdlovTes, THS atapaitHTOU TrvEeU- 
LATIKOTHTOS Wav Thy redoSov drepyatopueba. “Ev Sé 1H Tov rvevpaTiKdyv Apoav té- 
Kvov étragh Kai TH TOD K6OpOU TOUTOU dvacTpOgH, ék TOO OnoavpCd ToUTOU, Tod év 
TH povace: drroBnoaupiobévTos Kal év avTa wAouTICopévou, éEayouev Kawe Kai ta- 
aia. “AvOpwoc carrectepnpévoc Tod xpdévou povacess avTod, drdéAAval, ToD xpdvou 
tmpoidvtoc, Tacav abo Thy gowtepiKhy TrveupatKhy ovciav, Aipds 5 loxupdc yiverau 
Kkaré& thy wuxhy éxeivny, tiv twepi Koiwd Kal Tetpippéva év Taig Kad’ hwépav avactpo- 
aig avis cxoAdQoucav. Méyacs & Eotiw 6 KivSuvos odtos Tic Urrovopedcews Kai 
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Tod EEagaviopou maons TrveupatiKns Cans, ToIg Kat’ é€oxhv trvevpatiKoic avipaow, 
TOIg CiKOVOpOIS pUOTHPiwv Oeod. Otto: yap dgeiAovor pipnobar tols apxaiouc éxei- 
vous Tis piAocogiag EpacoTds, oitives OvK E5i50v Umvov toic dgBaApoic Kai toic BAe- 
oapoig vuoTtaypov, trpiv h dtréxpiow S:S6vai toic épwtmipaci: «toi trapé6nv, Ti 8 
EppeEa, ti SE po: Séov ov étEAECOn>. 


XKotrds pévtoi THS UTS TOO KANpiKOD éEaogadicews Hpiopévou xpdvoy tic Hpe- 
pnciacg A é6Sopabiaiag attod SiaKxovias, mpdc pdvwow, ~otai  Snwioupyia tod 
TPOOT|KOVTOS KAipaTOS POS WpocEUXHY, pEAETHY TOV Fpapdav kai avtoEfétaciy. 
Navti yap trou ShAov Tt Epyov Exovti thy otrovdhv HS KaTa Xpiotdv Coric, Sti ta 
tpia Tata GuyKpoTovo! Ta aTrapaitntTa Kai KUpIa oTOIXEIa THS Cars tavTHs. 


Ta mwpocevyg toxdratev Attdés Odtos 6 OecvOpwrrog Kupiog fpdv, 6 elitdv: 
«aiteite Kai SoOnoceta: Opiv, Cnteite kai evphoete, kpovete Kai advorynocetai». Kai 
Av Tpoceuxopevocg UTrepextrepioood Ev te TH Ka’ Hpépav SieEaywyh HS owTNpiou 
c&trootoAns Autov, kai év *lopSavn Battiopa Katadexdpevoc, kai év th évepyeian tav 
UTrepquav AtTtod Saupatav, kai év TH Oecig Attou Metapopoace, kai év TH OpiKTA 
&yavig HS FeBonuavn, Et: 5€ Kai eri TOO Ltavpod brép tdv SixKxtdv AvtoU kai 
TOU EvVYV@pOvos AnotToU. LuveAdvT: 8’ citreiv, érikoiweovia &biGAEITTTIOS pETA TOD Na- 
Tpds TOU év OUpavois Av Grraca A éri yrs SeavSpixh AvtoU tropeia, iva has, Tov 
HS Beiac Kai cwtnpiou AUTOU énrooToOAns ouvexioTas, UTopipynoKky thy Sia tTHS &bia- 
AcitrTOU TrpOGEUXAS ExTTAnpwolv Kai Sie€aywynv Tav TOAA@Y EvOUVOv yEepdovTav Kabn- 
KévTaw wav. Ti &’ Gv eftrn tic TEpi TOO OKEvous Ths EKAOyAS, TOU OUpavobdpoOVvoc 
Kai a&ptrayévtoc péxpi tpitou ovpavod Kai Geaocapévou ta a&BéaTa “AtrootéAou Mav- 
ou, Tod Geitrote ExkAnoiv Troioupevou éy TAaic émioToAaic auTOU TrPdc TOUS Ur’ auToo 
KepSnGévtacg umep Xpictov: «Npocevxeote omrep Apev, abeAgoir, «<TH TpOcEUXy 
TPOCKAPTEPE'TE, yenyopoivtes év auth év evxapioTig, TPOCEUXOPEVO! Epa Kai Utrep 
have, étrotpuvovTos Tav &Bavatwv avTod érrioTOA@v TOig TrapaANnTraic Kai TO TAPa 
TwavTov Huav para ye &Eiopvnpdoveutov éxeivo «<dbiadcitrtas trpocevxecGe>, TH *Ex- 
KAngig tod Oeod TH oton év OecoaAovikn ypdwpavtosc; 


Nai, texvia &yarnta, 6,71 Sic tov ix6iv 16 D5wp, 6 anp Sik Ta TrETEWa TOD Ov- 
pavou, kai } &vatrvon Sia tov a&vVOpwtrov, ToUTd EoTiv h TrPCGEUXH Sick Tov éTrEyvHopE- 
voy Xpiotiavév, kai 5h Kai tov &vVOpwrrov tod Oeo0d, Tov iepwpévov. «“Nomep yap Ta 
otpovia Sia Ths Tav TTEPUyov KiIVnCEewWS pETaPOIA yiyvovTal, OUT Kai 6 BeocEe6ic 
&vVOpwtros, ard Tav éetrryeiov pds Ta OUPavia Sic TrPOGEVYav éaUTdV pETATIONOIVs, 
onoiv 6 “Oo1og trathp hwdv NeiAos. Movoc 6 trAouTICHOSs THS Siavoiag Thy KaTa 
Kocyov cogiav Sidwoiv Hypiv, «thy émiyeiov, wuxikhy, SaipoviaSn». “‘H 5€ Sic THs 
HEAETNS KATOKTWYEVN, CUVETTIKOUPOUONS Kai TiS BEiac TPpOCEUYTAS, KATaTEpTE! Hyiv 
THY <&va8ev copiay, Thy TP@TOv pév OvCay cyvyy, Erreita cipnvixny, étrieikh, eurei6h, 
peothy eAéoug kai KapTrcy cyabav, G5icKpitov Kai avuTroKpiTov>. “Atravtes oi this 
Narai&s Kai tHg Kaivijs olkovopias avSpe_sc, oi ka®uTroupynoavTes ™ Trepi Has pu- 
oTnpig THs éyv Xpiot@ aTOAUTPMCEWS, TAUTHS THS avw8ev cogiac, THS Sik THS 
TPOCEUXAS KTpPEVNS Kai c&valwTrUpOUpENS, Aoav TreTANpwpEevo!. ‘O Oedtrtns Mo- 
ors abiaAcitTTWS GUvepirAer pETa TOD Oeov. ‘O Oedc Siétattev, 6 5E Mwions taic 
Oeiaic évtoAais awapeyKAitws érreiBapyxe:. “Atravtes oi Natpiapxai, ol Npogrta, 
peiGovés te Kai éAdooovtTEes, TH TPOCEUXH Kai TH Senoe: TPOCCKapTEpodvTEs, ETANPO- 
@opouvTo Tac BouAds Kupiou tod Oeod hav. NMpoceuxopevor oi “AtréotoAo: £5€€avto 
év cide: trupivwv yAwooav To Navayiov Mvedya, 16 gwtioay Kai &yidoav kai otnpi- 
Eav tas puxas altdv. Moévn 5€  trpoceuxh ixavy tot gwTiopov TrAOUCIOV TrveupLG- 
tikov émiSapircdoa: hiv, cig 1O éiteAciv 16 cyabdév, Eeapectov Kai TEAEIOV T@ Ku- 
pig, Ta kaAd Sé kai cupgépovTa Taic wuxais hav Kai Tov Kata trveOpa Tékvov hav. 


Nodraxig eupebnoecbe TPO &Eiaoeav Kai crate TpOTaTrav, émigntouvtev 
éxa&otou 16 éauTou, ouxi 5é 10 6p8dv TE KQi TPéTIOV Kai agOPaV Thy Beparreiav TOU 
KOIVOU GUgepOVTOS: Ovxi 5€ oTravinsg GANBES &5i1EECSOV avtipetotricete. OUEEIg EoTaI 
TO6TE ikavos éxteivar Upiv xeipa BonGeiac, A dbnyjoai Upas cic EEoSov &k TOU &bie€6- 
Sou. “Opoio: téTE TOIG WGA TroTE “lopanAitaic, fete évatrioy pév bpav thy épv- 
Opav BaAacoay tis Soxipaciacs, SticGev 5 Upav Tous TAS pox8npiag Aiyutrrious 
SicxovTa¢ byas. Els Mévoc gota: tote Ikavog tEayayeiv bpas THS TOIaUTHS a&eNnxa- 
vias, 4 eltrow A) Maiion: «KéXevcov tois vlois “lopana Kai dvalevEao8woave, 6 
ToIg TEOGEUXOLEVOIG AUTO, év TricTe: GTrapatoaAEUTe, Ta véon Siadvwv Tdv SoKipa- 
Cidav, Ta SPH Tov éptroBiev peTaKIVvOv, 6 petatpétrav thy arroyontevo hydav eic 
alcioS0fiav, 6 1d tTruKvdv oKdTOS THIS Svc bupiag Siadvwv, 6 Ta Gb0vaTa SuvaTd 
arrepyalopevoc, Ta & cxardpiwra, émiteuxta kai épixta. Aid a&xodouPeite 1TH TOU 
‘lepod Xpucoctépou tapotpivoei, Aéyovros: «Otay pndapdbev avOpurrivns Bon- 
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Beiag éATric Hyiv Ordpxn, ph c&royvapev unde éroviowpev, GAA Sia tv rpocEeuXav 
™y &ykupav TAS ErTridog aprrcowpev Kai _Pipopev ph cic thy OdAacoav, GAX’ Eic 
Tov oUpavov Kai TO xelaCopevov oKdogos Tav KivVoUvev drradkAaynoeTas. 


"AAN’ év TH kad’ éxcotny, el Suvartév, étri Tiva xpdvov, povacer Hyev Epyov Kai 
KaPijKov Eotat Goattws pEkeTav Tac “lepac T papa, év alc a&travtav Tav TrpoBANuG- 
TOV TAS TaV évOporrrcov Corns, GTOPIKAS Te Kai Spadixys, 4 Avois } d&piotn edpntat. 
Ov yap totiv, otk got hoyov Troieiv Trepi_ Snutoupyiac, kai KkaAAtepyeiag Canc év 
XpioTe, TIVEUPOTIKAG, Sixa TS Babeiac Kai Aitwapas yvaoews tav Tpapav. «Totto 
TAVTOV GITIOV TAaV KaK@v, TO ph ElSévarr tac Fpagdaer, d&vagevel 6 ‘lepdc Xpucdcto- 
pos. Ei S€ 16 1payua obTaC Exe: GANBGc Trepi ravtav Tav Xpiotiaveav, ti av eitror 
Tig TEPi TOD ‘lepapévou, SpEiAovTOS Tov vOOv TOU Oe0d Kai tou EvayyeAiou éxpe- 
AeTav HwEpac Kai vuKTds; *“Axovowpev Ti Tepi tic Tav Tpagdv adaoerciag obéyyeTar 
6 tHS Aapackod yéwnua kai Opéppa *ladwns: «KaAAiotév ono: Kal wuxapedéota- 
Tov TO épeuvav TaG Beiag Tpagac. “Qotrep yap SévSpov rapa tac BieEd50uc TOV 
UScaToov TEPUTEUPEVOV, otta Kai } wuxn, TH Osi a&pSevopévn Fpagn, Ticivetat Kai 
KapTrov Opipov SiSa01, triotiv 6p8650£ov, Kai c&e1BaAeiv toic gidoic, Toig BexptoToIc 
onui dpailetar mpcéect. Mpdc te yap mpatiw évapetov Kai Gewpiav a&bdAwtov éx 
tav ‘Ayiov Tpagav pubuiope8a maons yap apetAs tapaKAnow, Kai KaKkiag dtro- 
Tpotmy év tavTaic eupioxopyeEvs. 


MeAetate, S8ev, tag Tpagds, NaAaidv kai Kaiwhv AicOyknv. MeAeta&te toc tpo- 
ontas, peiCovac te kai éAdooovTas, Toc PeoTrvevatoOUs TOD Mpogntavaxtos PaApouc, 
Thy avuTrép6Antov KGAAEoI trveupaTiKoig Logiav LoAopavtos, Tov avEKTINTOV TOv 
Napoipid@v @noaupév. Kptpate tod Oso ta Adyia év taic KapSiaic bpadv téppOnte 
tv TH 656 Tv paptupiav Avtod, ac érri travti TAOUT@. TevéoBwoav pedétn bydv te 
HapTupia tod Kupiou kai t& Sikaidpata Avtod motds obp6ouAos bydv. A€tyete 5 
Kai Opeic Gua TH Oeodnmia YarwwSO: «‘Qc hyatrnoa tov vopov Lou, Kipie, SAnv 
Thy hwEpav peAETH pou totiv». «Qc yAukéa, KUpie, TH Adpuyyi pou Ta Adyi& Zou, 
imép péAt TO OTd6paTi pour. «AUxvocg Toig Trooi pou 6 vopos Lou Kai a> Taic Tpi- 
6oig pour. “Ev taic Tpagpaic aSo0Accxodvtes thy bpiotny caTEIpa yv@ow KopieioGe, 
tov 9660v tod Oeod. «’Apxh yap cogiac pobeiobai tov Oedv . . . NAnopovy cogiac 


go6eio8ai tov KUpiov . . . Ltépavos cogias gobeioGai tév KUpiove, onoiv 6 Goods 
*Inootvs vids Leipax. 


TAs. TPOCEUXNS, TOivuv, Kai TAS Tav pagay pEAETHS, OX iTTov S Kai ™msS 
TPOTOXNs, ouvde5vacpévnc peta ™HS épeuvng THS G&HEPOANTTTOU Tav ehatnpicv Tav 
Trpakecov hey xpeiav Exopev, va, Gptiog 6 Eow Huav GvOpertrog kai tyyus, Qs oldv te, 
yévnta cig 16 KaO’ Spoiwoiv, Td atroAcoBEv Sik THC TrapabdoEws Kai THS CUVETTEIE 
TAUTNS UtreioeABovons a&paptiac. «Enexe ceauT@>, évTéAAetar 6 ovpavobapov 
NavAog T év Tiote: yynoi@ alto’ tékvep, Tio8é@. <“Ewexe ceaut@> Tour’ Eov1 
ceauTov, Ta S:a6hpata oou TPOGEXE’ ETIPEACU CEAUTOV, Tov Adyav, TOV oKépewv, 
TOV PHUATOV, TaV TPAyUaTOV, THS Kad’ HpEpav Cars cov. Kai émd&yetai: «Kai 1H 
SibacKkarig: étripeve avtoic. Totto yap Troi@v, Kai ceauTov COCEIS Kai Tolc &KoU- 
ovTac cou». «Mpdoexe CEAUT>, TrAcOvaKic, SAaiIC Suvaueot TPOTPETETAI, é ouidiav 
OASKANPOV taig Suvoi tavtTaic AéEeow a&prEpaTAG oupavooavtwap Kai puotns Tou Ar- 
omotou BaaiAeiocg 6 Méyac. «Mpocexe, ondi, untrote yévntat Php Kputrtov év ™ 
Kapdig cou &vounuc.. Ai pev yap Sia tod c@partog mpakeic Kai xpdvou Séovrai, Kai 
edkaipiag, kal Kapatou, kal ouvepyav, kai Hg AoittAS xOpnyiac. Ai SE THs Siavoiac 
KivnoEeIg axpdvwc évepyodvtar akdétrwc émriteAodvTar a&rpaypatedtwas ouviotavTar 
TwavTa Kaipov émitnSeiov Exovuor . . . mpdcEXe OV CEAUT’ TOUTEOTI TH WuXH Cov. 
Tattny katakéopet Kai TaUtThs éipeAod . . . TPdCEXE CEAUTO, UR TrapaTpaTMHs THC 
6500, uh éxxAivns SeEi& A apiotepgG 65 BaoiAiky tropevou. . . . LuyKaxoTda&Onoov 
™ Evayyedio, oTpatevou thy KaAnv oTpaTEiav KaTa TOv TvEeUaTaV THS Trovnpiac, 
Kata tOv traGaev ths capKéc, dvaAabe tracav thy TravoTrAiav TOU Oeod" ph éutrAéKou 
Taig TOU Biou mpayyateiaic, iva TH OTPaTOACyHOaVT! a&péTHSG>. Mpocéxete, TOive, 
TAVTOTE CEAUTOIC, PiIvNOKOpEVO! del 16 TOD OeodAdyou Tpnyopiou Aéyovtos: «Ovdév 
ottwc HSU toic &vVOpetroic, dc TO AaAEiv Ta GAAOTPIA Kai PaAroTa édv TUXWOIV OT” 
evvoiasg Tivds  Higous EAKdpEvo!, OM’ Ov girei KAETTTEDOAI SG Ta TOAAG Hh GANBEICD. 


*Avaykaiov hynodpeBa, pido: dxpoatai, Stac emi TOv oToIxeiwvy TOUTWY THS 
éowtepikrs Cwijc éripevoduev’ Tadta yap tov EvSov &vOpawtrov tavtés érreyvwopévou 
Xpiotiavod droteAovor tolc §& émeyvwopévous Xpiotiavots oi TO Bvciaotnpig 
mpoceSpevovtes Aeitoupyoi tod ‘Ywiotou iepav drrootoAnv Exovo: Snyioupyeiv, mH 
BonBeig kai yapit: tod Kupiou *Inood Xpiotod. Toiottav treyvwopévav Xpiotiavav 
xpnfouci wa&vtote Kai wy al kata thy evSaipova Kai ebwyuxov TavTnv xOpav evAoyn- 
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pévar trapoikia pov, al a> ta Gotpa TOU ovpavod avEavopeva Kai Oo fh Gppos F 
Tapa TO xeiAog HS Baddoons TrANnBuvdpevan. ToiodTav yap Sévtav Kata thy éowTe- 
pikny Conv Tov Xpiotiavav hav, Ta ravta KaAds Badiodc: Kai taoa tpdoboc Kai 
éwi Ta trpdow étriS0cig dogaAns Kai Bebaia ~otai, KaTa TO TrPOMNTIKOV: <’Edv 
@éAnte Kai eloakxovonté pou, Ta ayaa tis yns oc&yeo8er, Kai TO GtrOCTOAIKév: <Toic 
c&yatr@oi tov Oedv, ravra ouvepyoi cic c&yabdéve. Todto 2€ tudv tav véwv Aevitdv 
™HS xapitos Aptntar. ‘Ypeic yap tote TO gS TOU KdcpOU, TO OHS TO d&TrOOTOANY 
Exov gwtioa: Kai Bepydvan tao puxas Tov d&vOpatrav, kai petadiS6vai avtaic TO Trp 
TS Oeiag Xapitos. Modvov 6 éotiacg imapxovons tod trupds ToUTOU Tov TrvEeupaTI- 
KOU, TO OGG peTadidetai Kai TO OGAtTIOS peTayyifetai. ‘Ypeic S€ éote ai tod trvevya- 
TIKOU TOUTOU Trupds éoTial, TrEpi OD Eltrev 6 KUpios: «Nip AAGov Badciv cic thy yay, 
kai ti 9€Aw ei 75n a&vjg8n;> Td trp TodTO THS OEeiag Xdpitos Av éxxaidyevov Kai 
cvalwmupoupevoy SiapKovons Tis goithoEws bndv év TO iep@ ToUT@ Tdv poucdyv 
Kai tig ‘lepa&cg Oeodroyiac tepéver. Todto 16 trip Siaxpateite Kai Siaxatéxete tv 
byiv avtoicg dei Cav, ioxupév, &kpaiov, iva Ate ikavoi Toto petabiSévan tois év Xpi- 
ot@ &5eAgoig kai téxvoicg Hav, evAoyig Kai xapiti TOO Kupiou kai Oe00 Kai Lartijpoc 
Hav *Inood Xpiotov, ‘QO h &6€a Kai 16 Kpc&tos Eig Toc aidvac Tdv aldveav. *Auny. 


Among the many notable representatives and dignitaries present for the 
exercises were Archbishop Athenagoras of Thyateira, former Dean of the 
School; Bishop Ezekiel of Nazianzus, also a former Dean; Mr. George Melas, 
the Greek Ambassador to the United States; Mr. E. Kalamidas, the Greek Con- 
sul of Boston; Dr. Forest Knapp of the National Council of Churches; Dr. 
L. Davey of Yale University; and Dr. Milton Anastos of the Harvard Divinity 
School. 


* * * 


An important highlight of the Commencement Exercises was the announce- 
ment of progress made in the drive to raise funds for the physical expansion of 
the School, with nearly $300,000 already subscribed towards the overall goal of 
$500,000 that is needed to make the School the nucleus of the Greek Orthodox 
University of America. As a result of the generous donations of the distin- 
guished benefactors of the School, Mr. Angelo Cotsidas, Mr. Theodore Tonna, 
and Mr. Fred Kasavant, the total sum needed for the new library of the 
School was immediately realized, and plans were immediately put into motion to 
complete the construction of this much-needed building before the new academic 
year, 1958-1959. In addition, a large fund was collected for the erection of 
a new classroom building, the largest sum for this purpose pledged by John 
and Thomas Pappas. Other pledges to this fund included the Greek Arch- 
diocese Educational Fund, Peter Condakes, Charles Kotsilimbas Davis, N. 
Kouloucoundis, Spyros Skouras, Peter Hastoupis, A. Kehayas, the Dowd sisters, 
Demetrios Theodorides, Dennis Tavlas, James Doulos, the Greek Community 
of Seattle, Pericles Lantzounis, John Joakim, Nicholas Poulos, and George 
Poulos. 


FACULTY: 


Beginning with the academic year 1957—1958, the Board of Trustees of the 
Theological School announced the promotions of Dr. John E. George to As- 
sociate Professor of Classics and Sociology, Petros Moutevelis to Associate 
Professor of Greek, George Bebis to Assistant Professor of Patristics, Peter 
Nychis to Assistant Professor of Greek, and Marinos Vinasas Assistant Professor 
of Philosophy. Dr. Constantine Proussis, a graduate of the University of Athens 
and the University of Chicago, was ——— as Assistant Professor of Classical 
Philology and Philosophy. It was also announced that Basil Vellas, Professor 
of Biblical Literature, and Constantine Bonis, Professor of Patristic Literature, 
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both well-known members of the Faculty of Theology, University of Athens, 
would serve as Visiting Professors for the academic year of 1957-1958. 


os HW 
GTE~ 
. KOI 
Ev Faculty members in the course of the academic year 1956-1957 addressed 
Toig numerous gatherings. On January 30, 1957, Professor Dimitri Zacharopoulos 
iw gave the address on The Feast of the Three Hierarchs, Greek Letters Day. Also 
_ in January, Professor Petros Moutevelis addressed the Greek Teachers’ Con- 
stains ference of the Greek Archdiocese in New York City, his subject being “The 
upa- Structure of the Greek Language.” On March 25, 1957, the Feast of the An- 
Yi, nunciation, Dr. John E. George gave the address, as well as addressing in the 
kal following month the Round Table Conference of the Brotherhood of Christians 
mare and Jews, held at the Boston University Faculty Club, where he spoke on “The 


— Contributions to American Culture by Greeks in New England.” 


fpos Other faculty and student events included an address in April by Mr. Cedric 
iy. Foster, prominent radio commentator, who spoke on “International Politics and 
the Christianity.” During this month, also, Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex was presented 
the by students of the School, under the direction of Professor Moutevelis. And 
elas on June 13, 1957, Bishop Athenagoras delivered the Invocation at the Harvard 
an, Divinity School Commencement Exercises. 
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